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TWO SIDES TO A SAINT. 


By LEoNARD Woo tsEy Bacon. 


FINDING townsfolk and peasantry as stead- 
fast as ever in their faith, Francis turned 
to the provincial gentry. Helplessly de- 
pendent as these were on the duke’s favor 
for promotion, whether in a military or in 
a civil career, it was not difficult to bring 
strong motives to bear upon them to per- 
suade them to give a hearing to the message 
of salvation. Among them, the Baron 
d’Avully, a man of great influence, was the 
husband of a zealous Catholic lady, a de- 
voted admirer of Francis. Her ‘‘ prayers 
and tears,’ combined with the arguments 
of the missionary, made a deep impression 
on this gentleman ; but before announcing 
his conversion he asked to hear a discussion 
of the points at issue. A meeting was ar- 
ranged between Francis and Pastor La Faye 
of Geneva, at which the discussion lasted 
three hours. ‘The affair being reported only 
by friends of Francis, it is needless to say 
that the wretched Protestant was over- 
whelmed with argument at all points; 
‘frantic with rage, he broke out in a tor- 
rent of insulting language.” It is again un- 
fortunate that we have no report of the 
language used ; but the papers of a subse- 
quent discussion between the same parties 
are to be seen in the Library of Geneva, and 
afford us some ground of conjecture. To 
his antagonist’s argument our saint meekly 
replies: “ Your book is utterly worthless. 
It is packed with absurdities, lies, and blas- 
phemies. It is the work of a poor, arrogant, 
broken-winded minister, who has gone 
crazy with passion and rage; a fool- 
hardy, blind, impudent impostor, a char- 
latan, a Proteus, a chameleon, an exces- 
sively ignorant ex-monk and _ ex-priest.” 
In answer to these gentle words, the 
heretic bursts forth with his furious in- 
solence as follows: ‘‘I am not a Proteus nor 
a chameleon ; ever since I have known God’s 
truth I have steadfastly followed it. It isa 
small matter to be judged of man’s judg- 


ment. We must stand or fall to our own 
Master, to whom all our service is due. The 
Christian’s fairest ornament is a humble 
mind. Let him that thinketh himself wise 
take heed lest he fall.” If the above is an 
accurate report, it is truly painful to see how 
far the tender, gentle nature of the saint had 
changed places with such a rude creature as 
this Geneva pastor.* 

Besides d’Avully, there was converted a 
noted lawyer named Poncet. Of these ac- 
cessions the utmost was made. D’Avully was 
honored with a brief from the pope's own 
hand, couched in the most flattering terms, 
and assuring the neophyte of the distin- 
guished favors of the duke. But the hopes 
inspired by these two successes were disap- 
pointed. At the end of the second year’s 
toil, the list of converts amounted to just 
twelve,+ and the disgusted apostle declares 
to the duke : ‘‘ Your Chablais is a ruined 
province. Here have I been laboring twenty- 
seven months in this miserable country; but 
I have sown among thorns or in stony places. 
Certainly, except M. d’Avully, and Poncet 
the lawyer, the rest of the converts are not 
much to talk of. I pray God for better luck; 
and Iam sure that your highness’s piety will 
not permit all our efforts to be in vain.” { 

For many months it had been growing 
plain to Francis and his friends that meas- 
ures of a more vigorous sort must be used 
if anything was to be accomplished. This 
is the point of his appeal to the duke’s piety. 
A year before, his friend President Favre had 
condoled with him on the inefficient sup- 








*The citations are from Gabere!, Hist. de l’ Eglése de 
Genéve I, 596 But the later editions of Francis’ works 
are expurgated of insulting words and adapted to the 
moderntaste. Ibid. 642. 

+The list of them is given in the original Life by 
Auguste de Sales; but according to the current biograph- 
ies the converts in Thonon alone were long before this to 
be counted by hundreds. See, for example, Loyau d’Am- 
boise, p. 88. 


+ Discours au Duc de Savoie le 9 décembre 1596. CEuvres 
de St. Frangois de Sales. Ed. Blaise, vol. XIV. Opuscules, 
p. 75. 
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port he received from the authorities ; and 
the apostle himself had complained to 
the Jesuit Canisius that ‘“‘ His Serene High- 
ness would not use violence to bring these 
people back into the Church, on account of 
the treaty on that point with Berne.” But 
on December 29, 1595, he applies to the 
duke to have President Favre sent with a 
commission to compel the citizens to attend 
his preaching. ‘‘This gentle violence,” 
said he, ‘‘ will I think constrain them to ac- 
cept the yoke of our holy zeal, and make a 
great breach in their obstinacy.” * 

So absolute was the necessity, that, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable season, he 
crossed the Alps in November, 1596, for a 
personal interview with the duke at Turin. 
The new program for the conversion of the 
Chablais which he submitted to the duke in 
council, is reported by Lady Herbert with 
great ‘‘ sweetness” as consisting chiefly in 


. three things: the re-establishment of the 


mass at Thonon; the restoration of the 
property belonging to the Church ; and the 
appointment of a certain number of priests 
and teachers, at fixed revenues throughout 
the province. He also urged the establish- 
ment of seminaries and schools ; the pro- 
hibition of heretical and atheistical publica- 
tions ; and the foundation of a House of 
Mercy at Thonon.” + Sometrifling matters 
besides are contained in the memorandum of 
Francis, which have escaped her ladyship’s 
attention, but which we add as an illustra- 
tion of the saint’s business-like ways : 


‘The minister of Thonon to be sent away to 
some place where he can have no intercourse 
with his people. 

The heretic schoolmaster to be removed and 
a Catholic put in his place until the Jesuits can 
be settled. 

Liberalities to be shown towards some seven. 
or eight old persons who have remained Cath- 
olic. 

Heretics, within a brief time, must be de- 
prived of all public offices, and Catholics ap- 
pointed into their places. 

Good promotion in the army for Catholic 
young men. 





* To this earlier period of the mission belong the stories 
of attempted assassination from which the saint escapes, 
sometimes by miracle and sometimes by ‘‘sweetness,” 
but always magnificently scorning the protection of the 
secular arm. There is every reason to believe that they 
are all falsehoods. Francis never alludes to them. His 
parents at home did doubtless fidget about the safety of 
their favorite son. Buta letter to him from his friend, 
President Favre. says: ‘“‘My only trouble is that your 
good father worries so for fear some harm will come to 

ou, that I can hardly persuade him that i= are perfect- 
S safe, and that, as I believe, there is not the slightest oc- 
casion to suspect danger for you. I comfort himall I can, 
often protesting (what I am sure you do not doubt) that 
I never would have left you if I could have perceived the 
slightest danger to be feared.” After Francis’ death 
these assassination stories had a double value, as con- 
tributing to the materials of canonization, and as black- 
ening the character of the Protestants. 


+ The Mission in the Chablais, p. 84. 
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One of the senators to summon all the citiz- 
ens of Thonon to turn Catholic. 

All Protestant books to be burned 

Your highness to show liberality to the new 
converts. : 

It is necessary to scatter terror through the 
whole population by wholesome edicts.” * 


The Council shrank from a policy at once 
so audacious and so perfidious. But “ with 
his usual sweetness ” (as the Abbé Marsollier 
admiringly puts it) the ardent young saint 
represented that the other party to the 
treaty was in no condition to enforce his 
rights ; that the conversion was of great 
political importance; that he would not 
recommend using violence at all ; but that 
‘*if the Council thought they were going to 
re-establish Catholicism in the Chablais with 
only such means as had been used hitherto, 
they were very much mistaken.” 

The Council were not convinced. Per- 
haps, indeed, the clergyman had failed to 
see the point of their scruples. But the 
duke, whose conscience was not over nice, 
had been won to Francis’ policy in advance. 
He cleared the Council Chamber with a sic 
volo, sic jubeo, and the saint returned to his 
spiritual labors in triumph. 

The first use which he made of his new 
powers must, we fear, be described as char- 
acteristic. Secretly, without communicating 
with the authorities of the town, he intro- 
duced workmen into the great church of St. 
Hippolyte, and commenced tearing down 
and building to transform the edifice into a 
Catholic church. This high-handed oper- 
ation, begun without any show of authority, 
naturally provoked an indignant tumult. 
The magistrates of the town hastened to the 
church, and restrained the people from vio- 
lence; then turning to Francis they re- 
minded him, with dignity, that under the 
treaty of Nyon theirs was a free city, and 
that such proceedings as his could not be 

undertaken but with their consent. Not 
until the affair had reached this point, did 
Francis display his new orders from Turin to 
the eyes of the astounded and humiliated 
magistrates, with the threat thatif they dared 
to interfere with them it would cost them 
the utter destruction of the town. It was, 
on the whole, not a pretty trick for an 





*See the copy of the original memorandum in Etudes 
biographiques sur St. Francois, Chambéry, 1860. This 
work, although published anonymously, is valuable and 
accurate. There is alsoa scholar-like and conscientious 
thesis by Pastor Guillot of the Geneva Church, entitled 
—— de Sales et les Protestants, Genéve, 1873. The 
two chapters on Francis ‘de Sales in M. Gaberel’s Histoire 
de I’ Eglise de Genéve, vol. II, have been violently attacked 
in a pamphlet by the Abbé Fleury (magni nominis umbra), 
entitled St. Francois de Sales,le P. Chérubin et les min- 
istres de Genéve, Paris, 1864. The writer clearly convicts 
his antagonist of some loose quotations, but leaves him 
safe in his main positions. These various documents will 
guide the student to the original sources of information. 
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apostle to play ; but it was fairly successful. 
It failed, indeed, to provoke a riot ; but’ it 
succeeded in inflicting a public insult on the 
municipal authorities, and in ‘‘ scattering 
terror” through the population. Francis 
wrote back to the duke with holy exultation: 
““The magistrates opposed me stoutly on 
the ground that it was a violation of the 
treaty of Nyon. I deny it; but even if it 
were a violation of the treaty, I do not see 
that it is any of their business.” 

But of what use was a church without a 
congregation ? In order that the Christmas 
high mass should not be said to empty 
walls, President Favre went from village to 
village in the neighborhood ‘scattering 
terror’’ with one hand and _ seductive 
promises with the other. Under the as- 
surance of being relieved from the crushing 
taxes, a number of the peasants were in- 
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duced to attend the mass, and it was cele- 


brated on Christmas day in the presence of 
these, and of the twelve Catholics of Tho- 
non.* 

From this time forth, Francis was aided 
by a great force of Capuchin friars and of 
secular priests, who were supported by the 
salaries that had been pledged by treaty to 
the exiled Protestant pastors. But our 
Apostle had lost faith in such means of 
evangelization, and looked for something 
more effective. Of any ordinary force there 
was no lack already in the garrisons of the 
Allinges and other military posts, which 
were under his orders, and which held the 
wretched country in complete subjection.t 
But there was need of something to ‘‘ scatter 
terror ; ” and our saint knew of just the in- 
strument for the purpose, if only he could 
lay his hand upon it. The Martinengo 
regiment was @ name that had only to be 
whispered in all that region to make the 
blood run cold with horror. It was a re- 
giment of Spanish mercenaries that had 
been trained in the American wars to an ex- 
quisite delight and ingenuity in human 
torture. Seven years before, in the prov- 
inces neighboring the Chablais, it had been 
let loose like a ferocious beast by the Duke 
upon his own unarmed Protestant subjects, 
and day after day had revelled in ingenious 
torture,. murder, and destruction. The 
simple proces-verbal containing the cata- 

*Gaberel, IT, 604, on the authority of a manuscript of 
the Capuchin friars who aided Francis. The manuscript 
is curious and of unquestionable authenticity ; and I have 
taken pains to verity the citation. St. Genis (Histoire de 
la Savoie, II, 191) says that the mass was celebrated 
“before seven or eight old persons.” This writer, show- 
ing no sympathy with the reformed religion, is neverthe- 
less compelled to study the mission of Francis in its 
political and military aspects and comes to some very 
just conclusions. 

+See Bull of Canonization, 2 16. 
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logue of these atrocities is one of the most 
awful pages in history. White-haired old 
men, the sick upon their beds, pregnant 
women, babies clinging to their mothers’ 
breasts, were among the favorite objects of 
torture. To violate, to torture, to maim, to 
murder by slow degrees, were not enough ; 
the bodies of the murdered must be muti- 
lated and obscenely exposed. The village 
patriarchs were hung in their own chimneys 
to be slowly suffocated by the smoke. 
Others were dragged at the heels of horses, 
or roasted in burning barns, from which they 
were taken out gasping and thrown to die 
on dunghills. Meeting a young lad, the 
ruffians dislocated all his fingers, then filled 
his mouth with gunpowder and blew his 
head off. One of their commonest ways of 
inflicting a death of lingering anguish was 
of a sort that history refuses to describe. 
But the following incident of that brave 
campaign, from the proc?s-verbal, suffices 
to give an idea of the style of warfare of the 
Martinengo regiment : 

** The 13th of September, 1589, the Duke 
of Savoy having the day before entered the 
province of Gex, his troops, passing through 
Crozet, took the Reverend Girard Barbier, 
minister of the Word of God at the said 
Crozet, aged about seventy-five years, split 
up the soles of his feet, and set him astide 
an ass, his face towards the tail, and led him 
thus, with every kind of insult, and beatin 
him incessantly, to the Castle of Gex, an 
presented him to the said Duke, in whose 
presence he declared that he had preached 
nothing but the pure truth, and in the 
same would persevere until the end. And 
being brought away again, and thrown 
upon a little heap of straw in front of his 
house, he there died, all his goods having 
been pillaged.’’ * 

Evidently the Martinengo regiment was 
exactly what Francis needed for his apostolic 
work. What he wanted was not soldiers, 
but those particular soldiers; and we need 
not say that his application for the use of 
them was not made in vain to that religious 
prince whom they had entertained by their 

layful treatment of the aged pastor of 
Coaush At the Apostle’s request, this horde 
of devils were billeted on the towns and 
villages of the Chablais. ‘‘ Great was the 
people’s surprise,’? says good Marsollier, 
**when they beheld the arrival at Thonon, 
without previous notice, of the regiment of 
the Count of Martinengo, lieutenant-gener- 
al of the Duke’s armies, who took lodgings 





*See the document in full in Gaberel, Il, Appendix 235. 
It fills eight pages of small type with a mere catalogue of 
horrors. 
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in the town to await orders. The officers 
called in a body on Francis, and informed 
him that their orders were to do nothing 
except in co-operation with him.” 

From this point, the work of conversion 
was simple, straightforward, and rapid. 
The new missionaries showed great devotion 
to their work of confiscation and banish- 
ment. The earliest objects of their evan- 
gelic zeal were the three or four remaining 
pastors. Louis Viret, the infirm pastor of 
Thonon, took refuge across the lake, in the 
canton de Vaud. His colleague, Jean Clerc, 
was obliged to make his escape from the 
ruffians in haste with his seven little chil- 
dren, with no other provision than a piece 
of fifteen sous. Pastor Perraudet of Bons, 
quietly returning from a visit to a sick man, 
was overtaken by a trooper, who split his 
skull with a sabre.* Such acts as this last, 
it is to be hoped, were rare. Not many 
‘such could be necessary, and the saint dis- 
liked needless violence. All schoolmasters 
and other offensive characters were driven 
into exile. 

Parallel with these persuasions were 
others of a kind more congenial to Francis’ 
better nature. While obdurate Protestants 
were crushed with taxes, and saw their 
houses devoured, and their wives and 
daughters daily insulted by a billet of 
ruffianly troopers, the disinterested candor 
of those who showed themselves inclined to 
the new gospel was profusely rewarded by 
gifts, promotions, offices, festivities. and 
lavish hospitalities at the seats of the 
Catholic gentry. One noble house brought 
itself to the verge of ruin by its zealous 
liberality towards the new converts. A 
notable instance of the apostle’s love to the 
household of faith was that of the minister 
Petit, made much of by all the saint’s bio- 
graphers as ‘‘a distinguished Protestant 
clergyman.” The epithet does him less 
than justice. A dozen years before, he had 
been refused admission to the Geneva 
parishes for his infamous character. Only 
two years before, the pastors of Gex, believ- 
ing him penitent, put him in charge of a 
village church; but at the end of a year 
he was deposed from the ministry, and after- 
wards lodged in gaol at Geneva, under ac- 
cusation of various felonies, and narrowly 
escaped the gallows. In short, he was nearly 
as well known as Martinengo’s troopers. 
Nothing was more natural than that he 
should have a sincere disgust for Protestant- 
ism ; and Francis recognized without hesita- 
tion that he was just the man for his money, 
and had no scruple in writing to the Duke 
* Guillot, page 34, 
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that this man could be had for a considera- 

tion. ‘‘ This incomparable prince” promptly 

responded with an order on the treasury.* 
But our apostle’s burning thirst for souls 


' was not yet satisfied. He had the aid of the 


Capuchins, the dragoons, the nobility, and 
Petit; and legions of miraculous powers at- 
tended him. But nothing would content 
him but he must have the Duke in person. 
In the autumn of 1593 his repeated impor- 
tunities were fulfilled. In company with 
the cardinal-legate, De Medicis, the Duke 
approached the town of Thonon with vin- 
dictive feelings known to all, and restrained 
only by the frail bridle of his solemn word 
and oath. The citizens and magistrates in 
terror entreated the intercession of Francis. 
It was a beautiful opportunity for the dis- 
play of ‘‘ his habitual sweetness.” He put 


himself, with the old bishop, at the head of | 


the Protestant magistracy and consistory, 
marched out to meet the Duke, and threw 
himself at his feet, refusing to rise until 
the forgiveness of the citizens was granted. + 
This ¢adleau is said to have resulted in a 
number of important conversions. But 
touching as it was, it did not delay the saint 
in getting to business. Some new articles 
were all ready which he wished to have added 
to his program of conversion. ‘‘ The heretic 
schoolmasters had been banished; now, let 
no child be sent abroad to school. Let 
heretics be expelled from all public offices, 
not only in his highness’ immediate service, 
but in subordinate grades. Let Pastor Viret 
be kept as far as possible from Thonon. 
Let all Catholics dwelling in that town be 
admitted to the bowrgeoisie. Finally, let 
all exercise of the Protestant religion be ab- 
solutely prohibited.” {| The Duke gave his 
consent, and under date of the 12th of 
October, patents were drawn by which 
judges, advocates, attorneys, notaries, castel- 
lans, and other such functionaries were dis- 
missed; and all their acts, subsequent to 
that date, were declared null and void; in 
short, the guaranteed liberties of the Cha- 
blais were destroyed by the stroke of a pen.§ 
Ambassadors from Berne arrived soon after, 
with a protest against the perfidy; and the 
Duke submitted the matter to his Council, 
which advised him in favor of maintaining 
at least the show of good faith by tolerating 
the presence of three pastors in the prov- 
ince. But Francis warned the Duke under 
peril of everlasting damnation against any 





* Gaberel, IT, 612. 
+Abbé de Baudry, Relation abrégée des travaux de 
VApotre du Chablais, I 
+ Gaberel, II, 625. 
§ Guvres de St. Frangois, XIV, 91. 
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such weak concession,* and had his way 
about it. 

The Duke was “amazed at the change 
that had passed over the people, and all the 
more so as no means had been used to bring 
them back to the Church but instruction 
and good example.” Still, something re- 
mained to be done. How could this be, 
when the reported conversions already ex- 
ceeded manifold the entire population of the 
country, is a materialist cavil easily disposed 
of in such an epoch of miracle. But for 
the hardened recusants who still held out 
against the sweetness of Francis, severer 
measures were now prepared. 

One morning the gates of the town were 
occupied by soldiers of the Martinengo regi- 
ment. <A double line of troops was posted 
in each of the principal streets, and the en- 
tire Lourgeoisie of the town was summoned 
to present itself before the Duke in the 
great room of the Hotel de Ville. With a 
shudder, the citizens observed that every 
exit from the room was guarded by these 
Spanish butchers,t and that at the right 
hand of the bloodthirsty Duke sat his in- 
spiring genius in the person of the sweetly- 
smiling Francis de Sales. After a harangue 
addressed to the Protestants by a Capuchin 
friar, the Duke himself addressed them. 
He recalied the efforts that had been made 
for their conversion, not wholly without 
success. Those who had been converted 
would not fail of his royal favor. ‘‘ But,” 
said he, ‘‘ there are those who are harder 
than the millstone; they love their wallow- 
ing in the mire; they prefer darkness to 
light. . We detest them; and if they do not 
turn, they shall know what our disfavor 
Means. Stand aside, wretched men! Let 
those that wear the Cross of Savoy in their 
hearts, and wish to be of the same religion 
with their prince, stand here at my right 
hand, and those who persist in their ob- 
duracy pass to my left !” 

There was a moment of silence, a move- 
ment in. the terrified crowd, and several 
went over and took their places at the right. 
But a large number still remained at the 
left. ‘Then the blessed Francis, leaving 
the Duke’s side, came down among these, 
and exhorted them in the sweetest manner, 
saying: ‘Are you notashamed to act so? 
Have you no eyes nor senses? I warn you 
to look out for yourselves, for the Duke 
will show you no mercy.’ Several were 





* Life of Francis, by Augustus, 179. 


+The Abbé Marsollier chuckles with delight at the ter- 
ror of the citizens who “believed that the Duke was 
about to proceed to the last extremities." Vie de St. 
Francois, liv. II. 
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brought over by these sweet words. Then 
the Duke, turning toward the obstinate, 
cried: ‘Depart from me! You are not 
fit to live. In three days begone from my 
territories!’ ‘The soldiers at once did their 
duty, and these wretched people went into 
exile toward Nyon or Geneva. There were 
among them gentlemen of good estate, and 
many of less importance. Then his high- 
ness put his patents into execution. The 
mass was re-established in all the churches, 
the offices taken away from the heretics, 
their books burned, and every one who 
would not accept the Roman religion was 
driven from the country.” * 

The ‘‘coup d’état of Thonon” was re- 
peated by the same actors in all the villages 
of the Chablais. A later edict allowed six 
months for remaining heretics to choose be- 
tween conversion and exile;and with this we 
may say that “the Mission in the Chablais” 
was concluded. Of course for long years 
to come, the like measures had to be renew- 
ed in order to prevent and punish relapse. 
Caresses and corruption diminished, indeed, 
but cruelty did not cease, and of all the pro- 
tracted series of confiscations, banishments, 
and harryings, this smiling and seraphic 
creature, over whose inconceivable meekness 
and gentleness such libations of gushing 
eulogy are poured out by the British press, 
was the instigator, the director, and some- 
times in his own person the executioner. t 

The work accomplished is variously es- 
timated, according to the courage and im- 
agination of the biographer. Loyau d’Am- 
boise puts it at 20,000 converts. The 
Pope is very bold, and estimates Francis’ 
total work of conversion at 70,000. Lady 
Herbert’s discriminating pages give some 
elements for a conjecture, as by the 20.000 
who shared in the adoration at the Duke’s 
visit to Thonon, and the 162,000 communi- 
cants (it is well to be accurate) present at 
the Thonon Jubilee, “‘ which put the finish- 
ing stroke to the work of con¥ersion in the 
Chablais.” The total population of this 
province, at the beginning of the mission, 





* From the original Life of St. Francis by his nephew, 
quoted by M. Gaberel, I, 633. This work is the basis 
of all the subsequent biographies. The incautious naiveté 
of his statements is often modified by later authors, with 
a view to edification. 

+ On one occasion, some yearsafter the coup d'état, 
two of the “ converted ” parishes were visited by minis- 
ters from Geneva. ‘ Francis, indignant at this temerity, 
hastened to the fortress of Allinges for an armed force, 
since treaties and plighted word availed nothing.” [He 
never appears toso much advantage as when he is vin- 
dicating the faith of treaties.) ‘‘ He obtained a detach- 
ment of soldiers, and thought right (since it concerned 
the cause of God) to put himself at their head, and drove 
out by physical force those whom he had often conviaced 
by spiritual weapons.” The story is told by Fremin, a 
renegade Genevese, who became curé of Russin, in his 
uss. History of Geneva, in the Geneva Library, p. 510. 
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carefully estimated from censuses taken be- 
fore and after, was less than 4,000.* 

One little incident closely connected with 
the conversion of the Chablais, is too char- 
acteristic to be omitted. There was living 
at the time, in Geneva, at the age of nearly 
eighty years, a most venerable man, the 
latest survivor of the company of the re- 
formers, Theodore de Beza. The beauty 
and dignity of his old age charmed the great 
Casaubon, a few yearslater. ‘‘ Whata man 
he is !” he exclaims ; “‘ what piety! What 
learning! To hear him speak of sacred 
science, you could not believe him so ex- 
tremely old. His whole life, his whole talk, 
is of God.” He too, like Francis, was of 
noble birth, accomplished education, admi- 
rable gifts, beautiful courtesy of manner, 
and high devotion to religious duty. After 
a dissipated youth, he had received, with a 
penitence which all his after life attested, 
the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, to the 
unfolding of which his manhood was de- 
voted. He left wealth and family behind 
him, gave up splendid benefices that were 
offered him in the Roman Church, and 
came to Geneva, where he became to Calvin 
what- Melancthon was to Luther. His 
whole life had been spent in stormy con- 
flicts, but its eventide was full of peace and 
honors. By personal character, as well as 
by his position as presiding pastor of the 
Geneva Church, he was the foremost man 
of the reformed communion. 

To Theodore de Beza, Francis de Sales 
was sent, during the unhopeful earlier 
months of his Chablais mission, with a com- 
mission from the Pope to labor for his con- 
version. Seeking private interviews with 
the venerable pastor, the enterprising young 
theologue plied him with arguments which 
(it is needless to say) were of small effect on 
the veteran colloquist of Poissy. Francis 
reported his ill-success to the Pope, and 
asked for further instructions. The in- 
structions came; and this young gentleman 
was not ashamed to go back to the poor 
study in which the old man toiled at his 
daily work, with the offer, in the name of 
the Pope, of an annual pension of 4,000 
gold crowns, and a gift of twice the value 
of all his personal property, as the price of 
hisapostasy. It is Francis himself that tells 
the shameful story, and adds that, seeing 
that he was accomplishing nothing, he with- 
drew and returned to Thonon. A contem- 
porary manuscript, preserved at Geneva, 
adds that, at these insulting words, old 


* The estimate is made by comparing the census of 
1558 with that of 1694, Gaberel, II, 568. The splendid 
figure of 162.000 is inclusive of pilgrims who were present 
in large numbers, 
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Beza's gentle expression changed to stern- 
ness. He pointed to hisempty bookshelves, 
whose precious contents had been sold to 
provide for the suffering refugees from 
France, and, opening the door for his guest, 
let him go with a vade retro, Sathanas.* 

To get possession of Geneva, and to be 
enthroned there, not only as bishop, but as 
secular prince, was one of Francis’ earliest 
and latest dreams.+ To what lengths of 
wrong-doing he was impelled by it, will not 
be known until the secrets of all hearts are 
revealed. He is known to us almost ex- 
clusively by the mendacious panegyrics of 
his friends, and by his own copious but 
not, ordinarily, incautious correspondence. 
Neither in these nor in other documents do 
we find anything to convict him of actual 
conscious complicity with the atrocious 
crime of the Escalade of-1602. What might 
have been if the perfidious projects which 
the Duke was continually nursing in his 
revengeful bosom had been rebuked instead 
of encouraged by his favorite clergyman, we 
can only guess. Perhaps it would have 
made no difference in the course of that 
wretched prince whom our saint publicly 
extols for his piety and for all the Christian 
virtues, but whom, in a private conversa- 
tion with Mother Angélique,{ he denounces 
in a whisper for his “dirty tricks,” as 
‘*clever in men’s eyes but in the eyes of God 
a reprobate.”’ Perhaps it might not have 
changed the Duke’s course; but it would 
have been better for the memory of the 
saint. 





* Nevertheless, the story that Beza was actually con- 
vinced and converted was studiously circulated at the 
time, and is repeated to this day in the Lives of Francis. 
On the grave authority of an after-dinner story told by a 
pot-companion of that chaste monarch, Henry IV., it is. 
alleyed that the cause which held this blameless old man 
to his principles was licentiousness ! One may find the 
charge and the story gracefully reproduced by Lady 
Herbert, p. 97. The facts of the case, as any well- 
informed person might see, make the charge simply 
absurd. But it would be unjust to hold her ladyship toa 
rigid moral responsibility fur lack of mnformation. Beza. 
was never under a vow of celibacy, so that there was not 
that to bind him even to the measure of self-denial exact- 
ed of the French ecclesiastic of the period. According 
to this story, he took refuge, for his vices, in the one cor- 
ner of the earth where they were sure to be austerely an@ 
rigorously punished ; and refused wealth and asylum in 
Italy where the state of society and law on this point was. 
—what it was. It is interesting to read the Bull in which 
the Pope and two score Italian prelates put their virtuous. 
hands to this disgraceful libel. 


+ Francis clung fast to the title of prince as well as: 
bishop, to the day of his death; and his will, the autograph 
of which is shown, with other relics, at the family seat at 
Thérens, gives instructions for his burial in his own 
cathedral at Geneva, in case the town should be recovered’ 
to the Catholic religion after his death. 


$¢ Sainte Beuve (Port Royal, I, 257) quotes this discrep- 
ancy with admiration in proof of Francis’ practical 
shrewdness and finesse. If it is right to speak of a saint 
as taking pride in anything, Francis was proud of his bluff,. 
outspoken sincerity, ‘‘a l’ancienne gauloise.”—‘ Je ne 
sais nullement l’art de mentir, ni de dissimuler, ni de 
feindre avec dextérité.... Ce que j’ai sur les lévres, 
e’est justement ce qui sort de ma pensée,... je hais la 
duplicité comme la mort.”’ Marsollier, liv. VIII, § 18. 
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The history of this prince’s reign is 
stained on every page with plots to seize 
Geneva by perfidy, by purchased treachery, 
by ambuscade, by secret attack in times of 
plighted peace, under cover of assurances 
of his friendship; so that it was not with 
guileless unsuspicion as to what might be 
the bearing of the question, that Francis 
once answered his sovereign’s inquiry: 
‘*What should be done with Geneva ?”— 
‘*There is no doubt that heresy would be 
weakened throughout Europe if this town, 
the very seat of Satan, could be reduced 
and subjugated.” And he went on to indi- 
cate at length the things that made this 
little town of 15,000 souls the metropolis 
and radiating center of the reformed faith. 
Then, proposing certain spiritual methods, 
he added: ‘‘I know these remedies are 
small and slow, but is there anything else 
that could be done in this unhappy and 
degenerate age?” And then, in response 
to a word of encouragement from the Duke, 
he added slyly: ‘‘ As to the destruction of 
the town, that is not exactly in my line nor 
to my taste. Your Highness has more ex- 
pedients for that than I could dream of.* 
He conceals many things, but does not hide 
his feelings towards the city,—his city, as 
he calls it—‘‘that den of thieves and out- 
laws.” He writes to the Pope: “ This 
town is to heretics and devils what Rome is 
to angels and Catholics. Every good 
Catholic, but most of all the Pope and the 
Catholic princes, ought to do his best to 
have this Babylon demolished or converted.” 

Simultaneously with the preparations for 
the consecration of Francis as Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva, the Duke, stimulated by 
such talk as this from his spiritual adviser, 
carried on his secret preparations for that 
Escalade which, had it succeeded, would 
have anticipated, in the course of history, 
the horrors of the sack of Magdeburg by 
those of the sack of Geneva. It was plotted 
for the darkest night in the year, the 12th 
of December, 0.s., 1602. About the end of 
November, Francis, returning thanks to 
the Chapter of his cathedral for their con- 
gratulations on his appointment, bade them: 
“Good-bye for the present, expecting soon 
to meet you again in your own city.” + 
Thence he went into retreat to prepare for 
the solemnities of his consecration. His 
confessor, on this occasion, was that noted 
Scottish Jesuit, Father Alexander, who 
stood a few nights later at the foot of the 
scaling-ladders and shrived the ruffians, one 





* Deuxiéme discours au Duc de Savoie. (Euvres, XIV. 
-) 
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t+ Letter 42. 
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by one, as they crept up the wall of Geneva 
to their work of midnight assassination.* 
How the cruel and perfidious plot was 
foiled, and how the Deke slunk back to 
Turin foaming with disappointed rage, is it 
not told with glee in every Genevese family 
the world over, as often as the 12th of De- 
cember comes round? One of the exasper- 
ating sights that met the Duke’s eye as he 
rode homeward through Annecy, was the 
long train of sumpter-mules sent by his or- 
ders from Turin, laden with church decora- 
tions and altar furniture and with eighty 
hundredweight of wax candles, to be used 
in the decoration and illumination of St. 
Peter’s at Geneva, when its prince-bishop 
should celebrate mass at Christmas in his 
own cathedral church. 

It is possible that for fear of displeasing 
the saint’s ‘‘ sweetness,” these preparations 
had all been concealed from his too sensitive 
mind ; that he had no conjecture about the 
mysterious movement of troops through his 
diocese ; that his remark to his canons had 
no reference to anything in particular ; and 
that the new bishop, looking out of his win- 
dow at Annecy at the train from Turin, 
wondered in his heart where in the world 
all that church gear could be going to. We 
should wrong his blessed memory if we were 
to say that his guilt was demonstrated. But 
many a wretch has justly been hanged on 
less evidence of complicity in less atrocious 
crime. 

It is not needful to pursue further the 
course of the life of Francis de Sales. The 
traits manifest in his earlier life (though 
veiled in most of his recent biographies) are 
to be recognized in all his subsequent ca- 
reer.t It would be easy, if only the torrent 
of fulsome panegyric would assuage long 
enough to give the opportunity, to present 
his character in more pleasing aspects. 
There were noble and beautiful things in 
Francis. But one tires of seeing this adroit 
and courtier-like fanatic, with his duplicity 
and his cold-blooded cruelty, recommended 
in standing advertisements to the abused 
public as “ a model of Christian saintliness 
and religious virtue for all time,” as having 
lived ‘‘ a life as sweet, pure, and noble as 
any man by divine help has been permitted 





*This fact has recently been developed by Mr. Th. 
Claparéde in a paper read before the Archzological Soci- 
ety of Geneva. 


+ His labors in the Pays de Gex were quite of the same 
character with those in the Chablais, except that, in- 
structed by his two years’ experiment in the Chablais, he 
scattered no more of his rhetorical pearls before swine, 
but began at once with force. See Claparéde, Histoire 
des Eglises reformées du Pays de Gex: Brossard, Histoire 
politique et religieuse du Pays de Gex: Bourg-en-Bresse, 
1851; Guillot, Fr. de Sales et les Protestants ; Genéve, 1873. 
The legendary story of the mission in Gex may be read in 
any of the Lives of Francis. 
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to live upon earth;’’ and as having been 
**admirable for his freedom from bigotry in 
an age of persecution.” Neither can we 
enter fully into sympathy with those to 
whom ‘it isa matter of entire thankfulness 
to find a distinctively Anglican writer set- 
ting forward ” the ferocious and perfidious 
dragonnades by which he extinguished 
Christian light and liberty in the provinces 
south of Lake Leman, and smote that lovely 
region with a blight that lingers on it visibly 
until this day, ‘‘as a true missionary task to 
reclaim souls from deadly error, and bring 
them back to the truth.” * That writer 
would render a good service, not only to 
history, but to practical religion, who should 
give the world a true picture of Francis de 
Sales, with all his.singular graces and with 
his crying faults; and so supersede the 
myriads of impossible fancy-portraits with 
nimbus and wings, with eyes rolling in mys- 
tical rapture, and with the everlasting smirk 
of ‘‘ sweetness” and gentleness. 


MONASTICISM: ITS IDEALS AND 
ITS HISTORY. 


Ii. 


BY DR. ADOLF HARNACK, 
Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 
(Translated by Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Librarian of Union 
Theological Seminary.) 

Tue first new step in the development of 
monasticism was taken in Italy in the sixth 
century. It was St. Benedict of Nursia 
who formulated the new monastic rule and 
prepared monasticism for subordinated ac- 
tivity and profitable labor. It had first to 
be reorganized before it could play an 
active part. To be sure, Benedict’s mo- 
nastic rule was by no means new, so far as 
its contents were concerned. At the be- 
ginning of the sixth century the forms of 
“monasticism” in the West were exceed- 
ingly various, and, in part, very open to 
suspicion. The service rendered by Bene- 
dict consisted in the reduction of these 
forms to the one most suitable, and the 
success which he scored was only exceed- 
ed by the service which he rendered, The 
following items are especially noteworthy: 
the strict obedience to which the monks 
were obligated, the orderly association, the 
opposition to wandering and idle monks, 
the exact regulation of daily life and the 
stern duty of labor, primarily that of agri- 
culture. Demands touching obedience and 





* The quotations are from “* Opinions of the Press,” in 
Messrs. Rivingtons’ Catalogue. 
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labor are met, indeed, in the rules of the 
Orient, and, while in the new arrangement 
they did not immediately occupy first place, 
in subsequent times they grew to be more 
important than all the others. And what 
changes they produced! Out of monkish 
colonies that were rough and in part scat- 
tered and confused, there grew up orderly 
alliances possessed of a power for work 
which was compelled to seek a field for its 
activity. That great bishop in the chair 
of Peter, Gregory I., who was himself 
heart and soul a monk, took this new 
power into his service and used it for the 
church. It may be mentioned that the 
Ostrogothic minister, Cassiedorus, had pre- 
viously introduced scientific occupations 
into the monastic scheme and himself had 
begun to compose theological and historical 
manuals for use in the monasteries, to one 
of which he had retired when weary of long 
life. After the seventh century we meet 
members of the order of St. Benedict wide- 
ly scattered in the West. They made 
woodlands arable, they turned waste 
places into fruitful fields, with good or bad 
conscience they studied the songs of hea- 
then poets and the writings of historians 
and philosophers. Monasteries and monas- 
tery schools blossomed forth and each set- 
tlement became a centre of religious life 
as well as of education. With the assist- 
ance of these bands the Roman bishop was 
able to propagate or to preserve Christi- 
anity and a part of the ancient culture in 
the West; by their aid he made the new 
German states Romano-German. The Ro- 
man bishop did this—for neither did Bene- 
dict contemplate such an occupation for 
the order, nor did it proceed spontaneously 
from his rule, nor was it consciously pro- 
posed by his disciples as a task. Rather, 
at this initial stage we see monasticism en- 
tirely in the service and under the direction 
of the great Roman bishops and Roman 
legates, such as St. Boniface. It was only 
on account of its subjection to the church- 
idea which proceeded from Rome, that the 
order succeeded (the most important event 
of the period) in Romanizing the Frankish 
church, which, from the beginning had 
been allied with the state, and in suppress- 
ing all those monasteries that were not 
governed by the rule of Benedict. “The 
impartation and the free influence of its 
spiritual possession lay outside of the pur- 
pose of the order, although many of the 
brothers were active in missionary labors 
with eminent success, although many 
others were disseminating learning outside 
of the monasteries, and although some had 
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taken pity upon the poor people, teaching 
them by means of the written and oral 
word in their own language, warning them, 
causing them to tremble, and comforting 
them.” 

Meanwhile—and this phenomenon re- 
peated itself again and again in the history 
of the West—the more monasticism al- 
lowed itself to be made use of by the 
church, taking part in its tasks, the more did 
it secularize itself and. become an institution 
of the church. Of this those earnest monks 
who had consecrated their lives to God 
alone, must have been most conscious. 
Nothing was left for them to do except 
either to renounce their mission to the 
world and to retire to the strictest asceti- 
cism, or else to preach the most incisive re- 
forms of the order itself in order afterward 
to seek to reorganize the secularized epis- 
copal clergy. But it was characteristic of 
the West that the monks who chose the 
former course and returned to Greek asceti- 
cism with most determination and disre- 
gard of consequences, were not perma- 
nently satisfied thereby, but after a longer 
or shorter time, of their own accord recurred 
to the notion of a reform of the order or 
returned to the world-church. This was 
especially the case with Benedict of Ani- 
ane. Still, the attempts at reform made in 
the eighth and ninth centuries were fruit- 
less. The monasteries came more and 
more into a position of dependence not 
only upon the bishops of the church, but 
also upon the landed gentry. The abbots 
became ever increasingly what they had 
long been, eminent at court, and soon it 
came to pass that monks and clerics were 
simply differentiated by their ceremonial. 
In the tenth century monasticism appeared 
to have almost finished the playing of its 
part in the West; it appeared—with the 
exception of some monasteries, especially 
nunneries—to have been destroyed by a 
danger which was impossible in the same 
way in the East. It had become the very 
world itself, common world, not elevated 
above it by even a hair’s breadth. Papacy, 
church, monasticism, appeared in the tenth 
century equally degenerate. 

But nevertheless a second movement had 
already begun in the church, a second re- 
habilitation of monasticism. This time it 
proceeded from France. The monastery of 
Clugny, founded in the tenth century, was 
the scene of the great reform of the church 
which the West experienced in the eleventh 
century. It was undertaken by monks who, 
on account of their opposition to the sec- 
ularized papacy, were at first supported by 
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pious and far-sighted princes and bishops, 
until Hildebrand seized upon them, and, as 
cardinal and successor of Peter, set them 
against the princes and the secularized 
clergy. What the West thus received was 
an actual reformation, only it was catholic, 
not evangelical. What were the objects 
of this new movement? Primarily it had 
in view a re-establishment of the old dis- 
cipline, of true world renunciation and of 
piety within the monasteries, and, conse- 
quently, in the first place, a monastic regu- 
lation of the whole body of the clergy, and 
second, the dominion of the clergy thus 
regulated, over the laity, princes and na- 
tions. The great reform of the monks of 
Clugny and of their powerful pope presents 
itself first as a successful attempt to regu- 
late the life of the entire clergy according 
to monastic rules. ‘Therein occidental 
monasticism for the first time asserted its 
right to make itself effective as the Chris- 
tian rule of life for all adult believers and 
to enforce recognition of this claim. There- 
fore monasticism in its course in the West 
was ever brought into conflict with the 
world-church, since it could not cease to 
make demands upon Christendom as a 
whole while serving the church. The 
Christian freedom for which it strove was, 
in spite of all its wavering, not only a free- 
dom of the individual from the world, but 
also the freedom of Christianity to serve 
God in the world. We evangelicals are 
able even to-day to judge sympathetically 
of that great attempt, for in it there came 
to open expression the consciousness that 
inside the church there can be but one ideal 
of life and only one morality ; that conse- 
quently all adult Christians are obligated 
thereby. If monasticism is really the 
highest form of Christianity, it has the 
right to discipline its adult confessors ac- 
cording to the monastic rule, and from the 
non-adult—and these were the laity accor- 
ding to medieval conception—at least to 
require obedience. These thoughts ruled 
Clugny and its great pope. Hence arose 
the strict enforcement of celibacy among 
the clergy, hence originated the opposition 
tothe secularization of the clergy and es- 
pecially to simony, hence came the monas- 
tic discipline of the priests. And political 
dominion? One might from this stand- 
point regard it as a substitute so long as 
and because the true christianizing of the 
whole was not accomplished. But at this 
point began the differences between mon- 
asticism and the reformed world-church. 
The ideas of Gregory and his earnest friends 
can be so represented that they appear to 
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differ only by a shade, and yet this shade 
of difference led to schemes which were 
mutually opposed. At the very first it was 
said even by the absolute reverers of the 
pope, that reform of manners and fostering 
of piety are sufficient; that it is not the 
function of the church to rule after the 
fashion and with the equipment of the state. 
They demanded actual return to the apos- 
tolic life, the re-establishment of the orig- 
inal form of the church. It is not correct 
to regard these efforts of monasticism as 
though they indicated a movement back- 
ward toward the position of the Greek 
Church and consequently fell outside of the 
framework of occidental Catholicism. No, 
these monks had a positive plan before their 
eyes:a Christian life of entire Christendom. 
But there was hovering in their minds an 
idea, derived from old tradition, of a new 
and regal form of Christendom which they 
did not hesitate to actualize on earth, and 
on account of it they conceived a deep and 
almost insuperable mistrust against the 
substitute which the Roman bishop offered 
and sought to establish. In this mistrust 
was included an aversion to everything in 
the church which called to mind civil and 
legal ordinances. This repugnance to pub- 
lic codes and to the state was characteristic 
of occidental monasticism, and it is equally 
obvious why the same repugnance was 
lacking in the Greek ascetics. But in the 
eleventh century the feeling of devotion 
toward the church and those who were in 
control was too strong to allow of conflicts 
between the reformed clergy and monasti- 
cism. In the sacrament of penance the 
church possessed a most efficient instru- 
ment for attaching even monasticism to it- 
self. With sullied conscience and with 
broken spirit many bowed to the purposes 
of the great monk-pope. And those whom 
he summoned from the quiet of the mon- 
astery were the very ones who would have 
most preferred to consecrate their lives 
entirely to God. He was well aware that 
only that monk who flees from the world 
and wishes to be freed from it, can be of 
service in subduing the world. World- 
flight in the service of a world-ruling 
church! That was the astonishing per- 
formance which Gregory accomplished for 
a century and a half. Nevertheless, the 
aim which he and the reformed bishops 
had, notwithstanding their political activ- 
ity, was really spiritual. Only in this ca- 
pacity did they succeed in changing the 
temper of the masses and in inflaming 
them, inflaming them to war against the 
secular clergy of upper Italy, and against 
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the simoniacal princes in all Europe. A 
new enthusiasm of a religious character 
influenced ‘the peoples of the West, espe- 
cially the Romanic. The spirit of the Cru- 
sades was the immediate fruit of the 
monastic movement of reform in the eley- 
enth century. The religious awakening 
which Europe experienced is seen in them 
in its vital shape. The supremacy of the 
church must be accomplished upon earth. 
The ideas of the world-ruling monk of 
Clugny were the influences which preceded 
the Crusaders. And from the Holy Land, 
from its sacred places, the Crusaders 
brought back a form of Christian piety 
which was new, or at least heretofore sel- 
dom practised ; self-absorption in the suf- 
ferings of Christ and in his path of pain. 
Negative asceticism acquired a new, a pos- 
itive form, and a new, a positive aim; 
Union with the Redeemer in warm affec- 
tion and in complete imitation. A_per- 
sonal element, working from heart to 
heart, began to give new life to the unat- 
tractive and purposeless endeavors of self- 
renunciation, and to awaken a slumbering 
subjectivity. Evento monasticism it gave 
@ new inner upward impulse, though it was 
confined at first to a few individuals. The 
large number of new orders that were 
founded contemporaneously, especially in 
France, gave evidence of this general im- 
pulse. It was then that the orders of the 
Carthusians, the Cistercians, the Premon- 
strants, the Carmelites, and many others 
took their rise. But the appearance of 
so many of them only proves that monas- 
ticism continued to lose its identity when 
it entered into union with the world- 
church. Each new order sought to restore 
monasticism to its former strictness, and 
to dissever it from secularization ; but 
since each subjected itself to the sway of 
the world-church, each was quickly taken 
possession of and employed to its full 
extent. It is a proof of the illusions in 
which men moved, that the orders which 
were instituted for the restoration of pris- 
tine monasticism, at the very time of their 
founding specifically adopted in their plans 
the principle of subjection to the bishops, 
and abandoned the performance of their 
peculiar tasks, such as the cure of souls, 
inside of and for the church. In the 
twelfth century the adherence of Christen- 
dom and also of monasticism to the church 
was still entirely naive ; the contradiction 
between the actual form of the world- 
ruling church and the Gospel which she 
proclaimed, was indeed perceived, but it 
was as constantly forced into the back- 
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ground, and criticism of the claims and 
olity of the church was still without effect. 
t is only necessary to name one man, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, in order to indicate, 
as in a picture, the full extent of that 
which was accomplished by this second 
monastic reform of the church, and at the 
same time to see its limitations and illus- 
ions. The same monk who in the stillness 
of his monastery cell spoke a new language 
of devotion, consecrated his soul completely 
tothe “bridegroom,” proclaimed the world- 
flight of Christianity, and warned the pope 
that he had been called to the chair of 
Peter for service not for dominion, was 
nevertheless at the same time hemmed in 
by all the hierarchical prejudices of his 
time and himself directed the policy of the 
world-ruling church. But it was only be- 
cause monasticism took the same path as 
the church that it was able to accomplish 
so much for the church in that age. It 
called forth a reform of the church, but 
this reform issued finally in the confirma- 
tion of the worldly power of the church, 
and consequently in her secularization. 
Such was the striking, yet intelligible out- 
come. The domain in which the world- 
church and monasticism ever again and 
again came into touch, was in their mutual 
opposition to the demands upon the church 
made by the laity and especially by the 
princes. Thus monasticism in the West 
conceived “freedom from the world,” and 
consequently it placed itself at the service 
of the church in the struggle. Only as 
this is noted can one understand how the 
same man at that time could be at once 
both genuine monk and clerical prince, 
how he could deceive himself or others, or 
even remain in uncertainty as to the ulti- 
mate purposes of that opposition to the 
state. 

A new period was approaching for which 
the old notions were no longer adequate. 
The church had come to political dominion, 
had vanquished the empire and the old state 
ordinances, or was.at least near to victory. 
The aims and results of the enormous exer- 
tions of the church in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries had become manifest. 
But now a movement began in the lay 
world and in the midst of the nations. 
They aspired to free themselves from their 
hierarchical guardianship. The new period 
was announced by social movements, by 
religious divisions, by pious associations 
which no longer found satisfaction in the 
piety of the offices, by the demand of 
nations and princes for the right to order 
their own concerns. For a whole century 
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the world-church was able to restrain its 
force. A new appearance in monasticism 
gave aid in this effort. It was marked by 
the founding of the mendicant orders. 

The form of the most loving and lovable 
of all monks, the wonderful saint of Assisi, 
sheds forth a brilliant light from the midst 
of the Middle Age. But here we are not 
concerned with what manner of man he 
was, but with what he purposed when he 
devoted himself to the service of God and 
of his brethren. Primarily he wished to 
restore the mode of life of the Apostles 
through imitation of their life of poverty 
and through the proclamation of the 
Gospel. This proclamation was to bring 
Christendom to repentance and to make it, 
actually what it already was ostensibly 
because of its possession of the sacraments. 
A community was to be formed of the 
brethren, who, like the Apostles, should 
possess nothing except penitence, faith 
and love, who should have no other pur- 
pose than that of service and of winning 
souls. St. Francis did not say explicitly 
how far this association should extend. 
He was no politician and he did not set 
himself in the place of rule. But what 
could those who were actually won over by 
the exhortations of the mendicants, become 
except themselves helpful brothers who 
preached as they journeyed? For these 
converts the saint himself instituted cer- 
tain and fixed rules. Neither the individual 
nor the association which was formed for 
the practice of true Christian living, was 
to possess any property whatever. “Go 
and sell all.” Life in God, suffering with 
His Son, love toward His men and creat- 
ures, service even to the sacrifice of per= 
sonal life, wealth of the soul that has only 
its Saviour as its possession ; this was the 
gospel of St. Francis. If ever a man prac- 
tised in his life that which he preached, 
that man was Francis. And — for this is 
characteristic of this occidental movement 
—its rigorous asceticism, a religion of 
heart and will, did not this time drive its 
disciples out into the desert and into soli- 
tude, but the contrary. Christendom, the 
world, was to be won over to this new and 
yet old Christianity of penitence, renuncia- 
tion and love. The Christian world — this 
notion had an entirely different compass at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 
from that which it had in the sixth or 
eleventh. This was not simply because 
the geographical horizon of the occident 
had been enlarged, but in a more especial 
degree because the lower orders of society 
and the ordinary man had come to be 
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reckoned as a part of it. Until the close 
of the twelfth century occidental monasti- 
cism had been ever essentially an aristo- 
cratic institution. The privileges of the 
monasteries corresponded in most cases to 
the noble lineage of their inmates. The 
monastery schools were as a rule only for 
the benefit of the nobility. The monastery 
remained as foreign to the coarse and 
common people as the lordly hall. There 
were no popular orders and few monks 
taken from ordinary life. St. Francis did 
not raze the walls of the monastic castles 
of the nobility, but beside them he erected 
huts for poor and rich. Thus he gave back 
the gospel to the common people who 
hitherto had possessed only priest and 
sacrament. But the Saint of Assisi was a 
most obedient son of the church and of the 
pope. He labored in the service of the 
church. At first he proposed to monasti- 
cism—for his foundation grew to be a 
monasticism — special tasks in the service 
of Christianity, but it was in the bosom of 
the church, since care for the church is also 
concern for salvation. Clugny and its 
monks had taken account only of the re- 
form of the clergy; St. Francis knew no 
differences. One may say without exagger- 
ation, that his intent was not to found a 
new monastic order, but to transform the 
world. It was to become a beautiful gar- 
den, peopled by men at one with God, imi- 
tators of Christ and conscious of no lack. 
Love gave him the widest horizon and his 
fancy did not, under the influence of a harsh 
asceticism, transform the world into a 
wilderness or a desert. His purpose to 
serve the church and Christendom re- 
mained to the last strong and powerful. 
Hundreds of thousands came in streams. 
But what were thousahds where millions 
were concerned? The appearance of the 
so-called brotherhood of the Tertiaries 
alongside of the regular monastic orders, 
is a proof, to be sure, that the Gospel can- 
not be introduced into human society with- 
out compromises. but on the other hand it 
is a luminous sign of the deep effectiveness 
of the Franciscan preaching. The Tertiarii 
remained in their wordly callings, in marri- 
age and the possession of property, but 
they conformed as far as possible to the 
monastic life, refrained from public func- 
tions with their tasks and duties, and they 
devoted themselves as far as they could to 
asceticism and pious works. This institu- 
tion which was formed without a “found- 
er,” is a striking proof of the universal 
character of the Franciscan movement. 
There had been sects before; but this 
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brotherhood remained true to the church, 
In fact the interest of the laity in the life 
and sacraments of the church was here 
aroused. The thought became impercep- 
tibly operative that the lay person who 
was completely obedient to the church and 
who was possessed of earnest piety, would 
share in the highest good which the church 
could mediate. The notion of a morality, 
two-fold in its nature, each part of which 
was possessed of a different value, could be 
transformed on this basis into another, 
more tolerable, notion of morality which 
differed only in its outward exercises. The 
active Christian life might possess the 
same value as the contemplative; only the 
latter affords the more direct path to salva- 
tion. 

A new piety attuned by surrender of the 
soul to Christ proceeded from Assisi and 
took possession of the church. It was re- 
ligious individualism and freedom that were 
awakened. Christianity as a religion was 
to receive its due as contrasted with its 
degradation into morality and politics. The 
most beautiful of medieval church hymns, 
the most powerful sermons were produced 
by the Franciscan orders, and by the allied 
Dominicans. But to art and science as 
well, they gave a new and upward impulse. 
All of the important scholastics of the 
thirteenth century, Thomas Aquinas, Bona- 
ventura, and Albertus, were Mendicants. 
The most glorious of the paintings of the 
old Italian school were inspired by the new 
spirit, a spirit of immersion in the suffering 
of Christ, a hallowed sadness and a world- 
elevating power. A Dante, a Giotto, and 
again a Tauler and Berthold of Ratisbon 
—-all these with their Christian feeling, 
thinking and doing, lived among the re- 
ligious ideas of the mendicant orders. But, 
(and this has a deeper significance) these 
monks condescended to the people and to 
individuals. For their sufferings they had 
an eye, and for their complaints, an ear. 
They lived with the people, they preached 
to them in their own language, and they 
brought them a comfort which they could 
comprehend. That which sacrament and 
worship had hitherto been unable to fur- 
nish, viz: assurance of salvation, was now 
to be got by the mysticism of the orders, 
but it was not to be gained outside of 
churehly environment. The eye was to be 
trained to behold the Saviour and the soul 
was to attain to peace by means of sensu- 
ous impressions of his presence. But the 
“theology ” which thus had its rise brought 
also a message concerning the religious 
freedom and the blessedness of the soul 
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which was raised above the world into cer- 
tainty concerning its God. In this thought 
it paved the way for the evangelical Re- 
formation, even if it did not initiate it. 
By means of the help afforded by the 
mendicant orders, the church, in the thir- 
teenth century, was enabled to maintain its 
position at the acme of its dominion. She 
regained the good-will of her adherents, 
and, through the activity of the monks, she 
also rounded out, organized and made per- 
manent her own hold upon the goods which 
are of this world, upon science, art, and law. 
At the same time the book of the canon law 
was closed, a law that regulated all the 
relations of life from the standpoint of a 
church which swayed the world and of an 
asceticism which stood in the service of the 
church. It has no currency to-day in civil- 
ized states, but its conceptions still have 
their after-effects. In still larger measure 
philosophy and theology and even social 
politics are dependent still upon the method 
of thought which led in the thirteenth cen- 
tury among the mendicant orders to the 
masterly elaboration of the great scholastic 
systems. By means of the mendicant 
monks the church also succeeded in gaining 
the mastery over the schismatic move- 
ments that had laid hold upon the laity. 
With the zeal of wrath they overthrew not 
only the heretical, but also the free-think- 
ing and evangelical unions of the thirteenth 
century. Thus they made common cause 
with the world-ruling church, the church of 
politics and of the sword ;- indeed, they be- 
came the specially favored papal clergy, 
as over against the regular clergy. The 
popes granted them the richest privileges ; 
they might anywhere take a share in the 
regular government of the church, and in 
the cure of souls. In the mendicant orders 
the Roman pontiff provided himself an in- 
strument whereby to bind the provincial 
churches more firmly to his stool and to 
break down the independence of the bish- 
ops. Thus they bore the major part in Ro- 
manizing the Catholic Church in Europe, 
and in manifold ways they exercised in- 
fluence in connection with the oldest insti- 
tutions which had sprung up from the rule 
of the Benedictines. But they also became 
secularized with the same rapidity as each 
of the preceding orders. The bond of union 
with the world-church was again on this 
occasion fatal to monasticism. _ From the 
start this union had been extraordinarily 
intimate, and the fall was correspondingly 
abrupt. The poverty which was to have 
raised them above the world became an 
occasion of a specific secularization so far 
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as those were concerned who no longer 
held strictly to it. They felt themselves 
necessitated to reckon with the coarseness, 
the superstition and the inertness of the 
masses, and like these’ they themselves 
became coarse, superstitious and inert. 
Nevertheless the high ideal which St. 
Francis had held up to Christendom could 
not perish without affecting most deeply 
the order which he had founded and the 
church as well. When one party in the 
order insisted upon a modification of the 
strict rule of poverty, another party arose 
to its defence. When the popes took the 
side of the former, the zealots turned their 
criticism against the papacy and the world- 
ruling church. Complaints concerning the 
corruption of the church had long since 
been heard here and there from the midst 
of monasticism, but they had as invariably 
died away. Theconflict of the church with 
the civil states and their pretensions had 
hitherto always enticed monasticism into 
perceiving in the plans of the church the 
beginning of the realization of its own 
aims. But now the conception became 
prominent, which had always slumbered in 
monasticism and had ever been repressed. 
The bond of union with the church and 
with the papacy was broken. Ancient 
apocalyptic ideas again appeared; the papal 
church was regarded as Babylon, as the 
kingdom of Anti-Christ who had falsified 
true Christianity, the Christianity of self- 
denial and poverty. The whole history of 
the church suddenly appeared in the light 
of a huge apostasy; the pope was no 
longer the successor of Peter, but the heir 
of Constantine. It was beyond the limits 
of expectation to bring about a change of 
view inside the church. Only a new revel- 
ation of the spirit could rescue, and so they 
looked forward to a future everlasting 
gospel of Christian perfection. The church 
repressed this dangerous movement with 
all the means in her power. She declared 
that to be heresy which the Franciscans 
taught concerning the poverty of Christ 
and the Apostles; and she demanded sub- 
jection. A bitter struggle was the result. 
Christendom saw a new spectacle, that of 
the world-ruling’ church in conflict with a 
world-flight which had become aggressive. 
With the courage of those who had sac- 
rificed everything, these spiritual men 
preached poverty to the pope and the bish- 
ops, and they sealed their preaching at the 
stake. Victorious and unchanged the 
church emerged at the close of the four- 
teenth century from its conflict with pov- 
erty. Thus once again, at the close of the 
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Middle Age, the fundamental opposition, 
dormant yet ever concealed, between the 
aims of the church and the aims of monas- 
ticism, appeared in a frightful crisis. But 
the latter succumbed. The founding of 
the mendicant orders was the last great 
attempt of monasticism in the Middle Age 
to achieve itself and its ideals in the whole 
church without breaking with the history 
and polity of the church. But the devel- 
opment of the Franciscan order was two- 
fold. The one part renounced its ideals 
immediately at the start, became fully sub- 
ject to the church and secularized ; the 
other sought to enforce its ideal, made it 
stricter, held it up to the church itself and 
exhausted itself in visionary movements 
till it perished. The tragedy of this devel- 
opment appears completed, perhaps rather 
annulled, when we perceive that some of 
those individuals belonging to the order 
that was trying to emancipate itself from 
the church sought protection at the hands 
of the State and, in opposition to the 
claims of the church which were no longer 
or only partially recognized, defended the 
independence of the State and its ordi- 
nances. In the fourteenth century the 
Franciscans gave scientific basis to the 
Staufian civil policy. Occidental monas- 
ticism, which advocated this astonishing 
innovation, was umable to exist for long 
without a close connection with the powers- 
of society. Of its own motion it sought 
out the State when the church was denied 
it. Still this movement was only tempo- 
rary. In the fifteenth century there was 
dead silence in the order which had then 
become fully subject to the church ; life- 
less attempts at reform produced no new 
life. With a few honorable exceptions, in‘ 
the age of the renaissance monasticism ap- 
peared to have condemned itself to indo- 
lence and uselessness. Still the new cult- 
ure was not wholly opposed to the ascetic 
ideals, though its apostles often and freely 
poured forth the full measure of their ridi- 
cule upon the ignorant, slavishly meek and 
hypocritical monkish tribe... Rather, there 
reappeared the image of the man, wise and 
pious, the man who resigns himself to the 
enjoyment of quiet contemplation of 
heaven and also of the world in peaceful 
separation from the confusion of day, the 
man who feels no lack because in spirit he 
possesses all things. In fact the attempt 
was made to realize this ideal in the tradi- 
tional forms of monastery life, and the at- 
tempt did not always fail. But it was the 
fortune only of a few individuals to be able 
to unite monastic regulations with the study 
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of Cicero and Plato and to be sufficient for 
both, The scholar, possessed of a know- 
ledge of the world, who at his study-table 
enthusiastically praised Stoic equanimity 
or Franciscan self-sufficiency, was by no 
means a monk, and the church remained 
what she had been in spite of all his classi- 
cal and edifying treatises. Just as in the 
days before Francis pointed out the way, 
the people sought after the assurance of 
blessedness in all sorts of pious and fanati- 
cal unions which were occasionally of ser- 
vice to the church, but which were never- 
theless a constant menace to her. 

What now remained? What new form 
of monasticism was still possible after all 
these attempts? None other, or, rather, 
yet one which was in reality not another, 
but which was nevertheless the last and in 
a certain sense the true expression of occi- 
dental monasticism. It was possible to 
reverse entirely the relation between as- 
ceticism and _ ecclesiastical service; to 
adopt as the highest aim that which had 
always hovered before monasticism in the 
West, but which had ever been grasped 
with hesitation. It was still possible to 
found, in place of an ascetic society, a com- 
pany which should follow no other aim 
than to strengthen and to extend the au- 
thority of the church. The fame of having 
recognized this possibility and of having 
comprehended the lesson taught by his- 
tory, belongs to the Spaniard, Ignatius 
Loyola. His creation, the order of the 
Jesuits, which he set over against the Re- 
formation, was no longer a monasticism in 
the oldest sense of the word ; in fact it ap- 
pears as an explicit protest against the mon- 
asticism of an Anthony or a Francis. True, 
the Jesuit order was provided with all the 
rules of the older orders, but that became its 
dominant principle, which the earlier or- 
ders had only accepted with uncertainty 
and which they allowed to be forced upon 
them completely by circumstances. In the 
Jesuit order all asceticism, all world-flight, 
was simply a means to an end. Separation 
from the world extended only as far as was 
necessary in order to dominate the world, 
to dominate it politically by means of the 
church, since its explicit purpose is domi- 
nation by the church. Religious phantasy, 
education and its opposite, magnificence 
and poverty, policy and simplicity — all 
these were employed by the order for the 
attainment of the one object to which it 
devoted itself. Through it the Western 
Catholic Church at the same time neutral- 
ized monasticism and gave it a direction 
by which it made the church’s aims en- 
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tirely its own. And yet this order was not 
the work of a simply clever and calculat- 
ing purpose alone. As it came into exist- 
ence it was the product of a lofty enthusi- 
asm ; but it was an enthusiasm which pro- 
ceeded from within that church which had 
already repudiated every form of evangel- 
ical reformation, that had determined to 
maintain itself in that form which worldly 
wisdom and policy had given her in the 
course of her long history. 

On the other hand the Jesuit order was 
the last and true expression of occidental 
monasticism. Its origin and its character 
are along the same line which we have 
followed from Benedict to Clugny, and 
thence to the mendicants. It solved the 
problems which these orders were unable 
to solve, and it attained the ends toward 
which they strove. It produced a new sort 
of piety, gave it its own peculiar forms of 
expression and its method of assimilation, 
addressed itself to all Christendom and 
prevailed. It knew how to enlist the inter- 
est of the laity for the profit of the church, 
and by means of its mysticism to make 
that attainable which hitherto had been 
denied. It permeated the entire life of the 
church in all departments and it placed the 
faithful at the feet of the pope. But the 
order did not simply continue to follow out 
independent purposes in the service of the 
¢ehurch. It has also always known how to 
maintain itself in a certain independence of 
her. Just as it not infrequently brought the 
policy of the popes into accord with the 
programme of the papacy, so to-day it 
dominates the church with its Christianity, 
its fantastic and sensuous cultus and its 
political morals. Never did it become a 
dead instrument in the hands of the church 
and never has it become secularized after 
the fashion of the earlier orders. This or- 
ler never was changed into an institution 
of the church, but the church has come 
under the domination of the Jesuits. Mo- 
nasticism has actually won a triumph over 
the world-church of the West. 

Monasticism has conquered, but what 
sort of a monasticism? Not that of a St. 
Francis, but one which began by making 
the programme of the world-church its 
own, thereby emptying itself of and aban- 
doning its essential character. Asceticism 
and renunciation of the world became here 
political forms and means; sensuous mysti- 
ism and diplomacy came to occupy the 
place of simple piety and moral restraint. 
Objectively this monasticism can only 
prove its genuineness by means of its an- 
tithesis to the state and to intellectual 
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development, as well as by the low esti- 
mate which it places on the value of the in- 
dividual. Under the domination of the 
Jesuit order the church has been specifi- 
cally and definitely secularized; over 
against the world, history and education, 
she now places her proprietorship of the 
world, the bequest of the Middle Age. 
Her consciousness of a “supramundane 
character” (“Ueberweltlichkeit”) gets its 
force to-day, essentially from her opposi- 
tion to the culture of the renaissance and 
the Reformation, but she acquires her 
power through the imperfection or absence 
of that culture, and from the mistakes of 
its promoters. If one regards the negative 
relation of the church to the modern state 
as the expression of the old impulse to 
flee from the world, then monasticism has 
actually conquered in the church ; but if 
one sees an essential secularization in the 
way thatthe church maintains this relation, 
then the monasticism of the Jesuits is to be 
held responsible for it. The other orders 
scarcely come in for further consideration 
as historical-factors. The Jesuit order has 
influenced almost all of them, both older 
and younger. Whether they have returned 
to oriental taciturnity, like the Trappists, 
whether some of them, after the manner of 
the ancient Egyptian monks, regard even 
churchly science with mistrust and oppose 
it vigorously, whether they continue an ex- 
istence divided between the world and as- 
ceticism while still accomplishing much in 
the aid and rescue of individuals—they are 
no longer a factor in church history. They 
have been dissolved by the Jesuits and— 
by the Congregations, those elastic and 
pliable creations in which the spirit of the 
Jesuit order has identified itself with the 
demands and the institutions of modern 
society. These Congregations which, at 
call, can be worldly or spiritual, free or 
fettered, constitute in truth modern Catho- 
lic monasticism. 

In the Western church, which set up for 
itself moral and political ends, the original 
monasticism and its ideals have not been 
able to achieve permanent success. In so 
far as it determined to bear a share in the 
church’s mission to the world, it was com- 
pelled to transform itself into an ecclesias- 
tical Company, which demonstrates its free- 
dom from the world merely in political re- 
action against the culture and history of 
the world, thereby bringing to completeness 
the secularization of the church. Oriental 
monasticism has retained its independence, 
but it is barren; occidental monasticism 
has remained active, but it is empty. In 
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the East it suffered shipwreck because it 
dared to disregard its moral mission to the 
world; in the West it suffered defeat be- 
cause it subjected itself to a church which 
put religion and morality at the service of 
policy. But there as here it was the church 
itself which produced monasticism and pre- 
scribed its ideals. Therefore, in the orient 
as in the occident, though to be sure only 
after long hesitation and after severe crises, 
monasticism finally became a conserver of 
ecclesiastical habit and the guardian of 
churchly empiricism. Its original aims 
have by the same sign swung over into their 
exact opposites. 

Indeed, even to-day, monasticism can 
give peace to individuals who are tired of 
the world ; but history points beyond it to 
the simple message that that man begins 
the following after Christ who in his calling 
and position by faith and loving service 
bears his personal share in the labor for the 
kingdom of God. But even this ideal does 
not coincide with the lofty demands of the 
message of the Gospel; still it indicates the 
direction which the Christian is to take and 
it assures him, so far as it is possible, 
against self-deception and untruth. Like 
all ideais it was set up because men were 
concerned to terminate an unbearable con- 
dition of need, but, like others, it soon be- 
came secularized and falsified. Still if it 
does not pretend to be more than a confes- 
sion that no one can attain to the complete- 
ness of life which is set forth in the Gospel, 
if it is to be taken as an avowal that the 
Christian in every condition must trust 
entirely to divine help and grace, then 
it will be the strength of the weak, and it 
may become an emblem of peace midst the 
strife of denominations. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Cuaries KINGSLEY. 

2 
BY REV. F. H. WOODS, B.D. 

From The Thinker (New York), November, 1894, 


Ir is said that candidates for curacies 
who wish to recommend their theological 
opinions to their future vicars frequently de- 
scribe them as those of Walsham How. I 
do not know whether any have appropriated 
the views of Charles Kingsley for this 
purpose. Certainly to do so would be not 
only impertinent, but singularly unsatis- 
factory. Kingsley’s religious opinions 
were not such as could be conveniently 
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used as a label. He was a man, not of 
views, but of character ; and he would be 
a bold man whoclaimed to have Kingsley’s 
character. He was no party man, still less 
a party leader. He took no very definite 
part in any of the theological movements 
of his day. In fact, he was not trusted by 
any of the great parties of the English 
Church. Low Churchmen generally were 
inclined to be suspicious of his orthodoxy. 
He shocked them by his speculations con. 
cerning the future salvation of the wicked, 
and his advocacy of prayers for the dead. 
For Broad Churchmen he was too dogmatic, 
He even went so far as to approve of the 
Athanasian Creed. High Churchmen were, 
we might almost say, his natural enemies. 
He had a rooted dislike to Ritualism, be- 
cause he thought it effeminate and danger- 
ous as tending logically to Romanism. 

Nevertheless, Kingsley exercised a very 
real influence on the religious thought of 
those with whom he had to do, and he un- 
doubtedly does so still on those who read his 
books. For whatever he was or was not, 
he was certainly an intensely religious man. 
In a certain sense he was intensely dog- 
matic ; for a few great doctrines he held 
with a firmness of conviction in which he 
never wavered when once his mind was 
formed. One, the most essential of all, 
was the love of God. If God was not 
love, He was no God at all; and if the 
clergy did not insist on this as the most 
fundamental of all truths, they were preach- 
ing no real gospel at all. Another great doc- 
trine was the necessity of prayer And con- 
nected with this was the principle of faith. 
Kingsley was quite childlike in the sim- 
plicity of his teaching on these subjects. 
The want of faith in the world was inex- 
pressibly painful to him. He was convinced 
that religion must be felt to be a reality, or 
it was nothing. Religious opinions were 
one thing, real living faith quite another ; 
for religious opinions often meant nothing 
more than a belief that we believe. It was 
against this “dead self-deceiving belief-in- 
believing ” that he so constantly protested 
with all the earnestness of his whole-hearted 
nature. 

It is true that Kingsley made very defi- 
nite limitations in the legitimate use of 
prayer. He had strong scruples, for ex- 
ample, about prayers for the weather ; but 
his objections were religious and moral, 
not sceptical or philosophical. Once, on 
the occasion of a long-continued drought, 
he steadily refused to use the special prayer 
for rain. He said that we had no right 
to suppose that drought was necessarily 
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sent as a punishment. Indeed, he said it 
was only a step better than the more an- 
cient superstition, that such calamities 
were the work of the devil. It showed too 
great distrust of a heavenly Father’s love ; 
and was, too, like the selfish discontent of 
a child, inasmuch as it leaves out of sight 
the needs of others. In a-sermon on this 
topic he quoted with great effect an inci- 
dent in connection with a German shrine. 
One party of pilgrims, whose crops were 
suffering from drought, had gone up to 
pray to the Virgin for rain, and on the way 
down the hill on which the shrine was 
built they met a party from another district 
who wanted fair weather. An altercation 
ensued, which ended in a free fight. It 
might occur to some that this objection 
would be fairly met if all prayers for ma- 
terial blessings were made with the under- 
stood reservation that we seek no boon 
which shall be detrimental to others ; and 
this would be in the fullest accord with our 
Lord’s teaching of prayer as the simple ex- 
pression of the children’s wishes to their 
heavenly Father. 

Kingsley was on stronger ground when 
dealing similarly with pestilence. This, 
he argued, was sent by God, not as an ar- 
bitrary punishment, but to teach men, by 
natural means, the sinfulness of neglecting 
His own natural laws, which we know, or 
have every means of knowing. To neglect 
these, and then ask God not to send epi- 
demics, or to remove them when sent, 
without taking natural precautions to avert 
them or remedy them, was not religion, 
but an ignorant fatalism. 

Kingsley was practical enough to see that, 
given even the simplest doctrines, they 
must resolve themselves into dogmas—that 
is to say, they must be capable of being 
expressed in simple dogmatic language, if 
they are to be of use in directing the relig- 
ious life. At the endof Yeast he suggests 
how the great dogmas of the Incarnation 
and the Trinity thus come to have an es- 
sential importance. And this explains his 
relation to the Athanasian Creed. It was 
not without some serious misgivings and 
very thorough thought that he gave it his 
support ; and then he made it the ground- 
work of some valuable religious instruction. 
In a word, his quarrel was not with dogma 
itself, but with mere barren opinion put in 
the place of faith and practical religion. 

In other respects Kingsley was conser- 
vative in his religious practice. In his 
Visitation of the sick he always made use 
of the English Prayer-book. He was es- 
pecially fond of the Psalms, though he 
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freely exercised his judgment in cutting 
out unsuitable passages. His parochial 
sermons strike us chiefly by their freshness 
and plain-spokenness. When we read 
them we naturally say, “How admirably 
suited to plain country-folk!” But we 
are not altogether right. What most poor 
people like best are flowers of rhetoric, 
with a touch of racy humor, or impas- 
sioned eloquence loud enough to keep them 
awake on a Sunday afternoon. When 
young officers from Aldershot walked over 
to hear the Rector of Eversley, the old 
parish clerk “didn’t see what there was so 
particular about the parson’s sermons.” 

It would be an interesting speculation to 
conjecture what Kingsley’s attitude would 
have been towards the higher criticism, had 
he lived to a time when it became a prac- 
tical question of English theology. Had he 
patiently studied the subject, he was too 
candid an inquirer not to have recognized 
its legitimate claims. Even as it was, he 
was by no means an advocate of a too lit- 
eral acceptance of Biblical records. In a 
letter to a friend, he once expressed a wish 
that some competent geologist would make 
a report about the locality of the Dead Sea, 
but feared that such an investigation would 
lead to results shocking to the ordinary re- 
ligious mind. At the same time, his nat- 
ural conservatism would have been pained 
at having to deny to his favorite hero the 
authorship of so many psalms which were 
the joy of his religious life. It was the 
mixture in David of religious devotion on 
the one hand, and heroic courage and 
noble manliness on the other, which made 
his character so attractive to the author of 
Westward Ho! and the combination of 
these elements would have been felt by him 
to be an argument for, rather than against, 
the Davidic authorship of such psalms as 
the fiftieth and the fifty-first. 

Kingsley’s influence was due rather to 
the attractive manliness of his own char- 
acter than to its intrinsic gentleness and 
forbearance. His forbearance had its lim- 
its. He was sorely exercised, for example, 
by the fussy parishioner, who wished things 
to be done in exactly his, or more often her 
own way. On one occasion he positively 
refused to answer a string of questions 
about himself and his parish, sent by the 
authority of his Diocesan. He argued, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that the rec- 
tor had certain rights in his own parish, 
with which even the bishop could not le- 
gally interfere. Once, when speaking of 
the blessed state in which “the wicked 
cease from troubling,” he added, with a 
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pathos which many a parish priest will 
appreciate, “ Yes, and not the wicked only, 
but also the good.” 

His own character was much like the 
“‘north-easter,” which he praised so merrily 
in his song. If somewhat bitter in his 
want of sympathy with certain types of 
weakness, it was bracing to those who had 
possibilities of moral vigor which wanted 
development. He was the joy of young 
men. He had a hearty sympathy with 
active life in all its forms. He loved all 
that was manly and true. He hated the 
least suspicion of social tyranny. He had 
an absolute contempt for such a squire as 
Lavington, and yet he had a sneaking affec- 
tion, half sentimental and half archeolog- 
ical, for the old aristocracy which was 
pretty nearly-exterminated by the Wars of 
the Roses. He was deeply interested in 
the rising of the lower classes, and deplored 
the suspicion entertained by them, and es- 
pecially by the country laborer, for the 
rich. If he disliked Ritualism, it was 
chiefly because he regarded it as something 
sneakish and unreal, and would have un- 
doubtedly gone even further than he did to 
change his opinions had he lived now to 
see how largely certain forms of social 
progress have been promoted or encouraged 
by the High Church party. 

Another form of affectation he despised 
even more than Ritualism. This was liter- 
ary vanity. Poor Vavasour! Kingsley’s 
treatment of him is ruthless. After all, he 
was only a somewhat highly developed 
specimen of acommon type. But Kingsley 
was always severe when he wished to 
chastise. His widow, in her voluminous 
biography, deprecates our judging him by 
the apparent austerity of his face ; but we 
have only to read his books and letters to see 
that, mingled with a true kindliness, there 
was a decided element of sternness in his 
character. All forms of under-bred con- 
ceit were peculiarly objectionable to him, 
whether it were that of the local surveyor 
or of the certificated schoolmistress. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Kings- 
ley was possesed of humor. In one way or 
another, all great men are. But humor is 
of different kinds. Kingsley’s had nearly 
always a serious side. The Water- Babies 
is full of fun; but there is an under-cur- 
rent of pathos throughout the whole book, 
as, for example, in the description of the 
Tomtoddies, who, by incessant cramming 
for examinations, had become “all heads, 
and no bodies.” The real intention of the 
book is serious enough. It was not only to 
stimulate his children’s imagination by 
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suggesting a thousand possibilities beyond 
the seen and known; it was also full of 
natural history told in a lively way, but as 
truly scientific as any school primer. 

It is this love of nature which is Kings- 
ley’s great charm. Madam How and Lady 
Why is a delightful book'to all natural 
observers. And the reason is that he was 
himself such an accurate observer, and that 
he also understood the power of making hig 
readers see with his own eyes, whether it 
was the mother otter playing with her 
brood, or the daddy-long-legs laying her 
eggs, or the salmon travelling off for her 
summer tour to the sea. 

And this love of nature gave him a zest 
for field sports of every kind. His books 
are full of incidents and descriptions con- 
nected with the hunting-field and the 
fishing-preserve. ‘That these should ap- 
pear prominently in books which, like 
Yeast, describe country life, is little sur- 
prising ; but it is strange to see them ina 
theological novel like Hypatia. No one 
but Kingsley would have thought of ma- 
king a run after jerboas and ostriches with 
a bishop in an African desert, the occasion 
of introducing the great St. Augustine. 
But though he dearly loved a run with the 
hounds, fishing pleased him even more. It 
suited his purse better, and was especially 
congenial to his restless nature. It gave 
him rest, without an oppressive sense of 
idleness. Kingsley would have himself 
called it idleness. For once, when asked by 
a statistic-collector what form of occupation 
he liked best, his answer was “ doing noth- 
ing.” But there was a sly humor in this. 
He probably never knew what it was to do 
nothing. Above all, fishing gave him the 
opportunity of studying nature. If he 
could not quite claim a place as a scientific 
naturalist, yet as an amateur student, 
whether in geology, or botany, or biology, 
he was remarkably competent, and in his 
books he possessed the rare art of intro- 
ducing solid and accurate knowledge on 
these points without an air of pedantry. 
He never more thoroughly enjoyed a holi- 
day than one which he spent in paddling 
about and collecting marine curiosities on 
the Devonshire coast. 

Was Kingsley a poet? He thought so 
himself at one time, and made a very close 
study of rhyme and rhythm. Baron Bun- 
sen thought so too: “I have thought that 
if there is one man capable of continuing 
Shakespeare’s historical plays down to 
modern times, it is Charles Kingsley.” 
Most of us are probably glad the task was 
never attempted. We are thankful for 
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what he has given us. We do not know 
what we might have got. He does not 
seem to have possessed either the kind of 
imagination, or the subtle artistic sense, 
which are required for the highest poetry. 
Even in nature it was its magnificence and 
power, it wonderfulness rather than its 
softer beauty, which chiefly attracted him. 
But if hardly a poet, he was an excellent 
song-writer. And he was so because he 
had, on the one hand, a delicate ear for 
cadence, and a noble sympathetic heart on 
the other. The charm of The Bonny 
Brown Hares and The Three Fishers lies in 
their truth and their pathos. But we feel 
these all the more because in the rhythm 
we can feel the leaping of the hares and 
the moaning of the storm, 

As a novel-writer, Kingsley undoubtedly 
holds a very ‘high rank. There is little 
doubt that his books will be read and liked 
when much of the popular literature of the 
present day has been forgotten. The word 
“novel” is perhaps hardly appropriate. 
His books were all written evidently for a 
purpose. They were his way of preaching 
to those outside the limits of his: parish. 
He felt that he had a mission to fulfil, and 
he threw himself into the work with char- 
acteristic energy. And it is this earnestness 
of purpose which is so attractive. His views, 
as on religion and education, may have 
been sometimes a little one-sided, but we 
can forgive that, because we are inspired 
by his whole-heartedness. We feel that, 
above all, he is enforcing for us great 
moral and religious truths, which we all 
recognize in theory, but which need to be 
driven home, so as to be felt in all their 
power. And Kingsley has done this with 
remarkable success. This is especially 
true of social purity. He had a message 
to give to the young man who thought 
that, after all, such things were very much 
matters of conventionality. And he gives 
that message with tenderness, and yet with 
unfaltering firmness. He touches the 
deeper chords of his moral being, and 
makes him stop and think. In questions 
of religious doubt there is the same tender- 
ness and the same earnestness. Kingsley 
had great sympathy with religious doubt, 
and we are not suprised to hear that he 
was often consulted by those who felt a 
difficulty about their Creed. He realized 
very keenly that among the well-to-do 
religion was so seldom taught in a way 
which did not prove more or less repul- 
sive to the intelligence and feeling of even 
a fairly educated young man. Above all, 
how could such a one care for a religion 
about which his parents showed them- 
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selves so little in earnest? Indifference 
was a far more serious danger even than 
narrowness. 

From a purely literary point of view, it 
might be easy for a captious critic to find 
fault with Charles Kingsley’s books. He 
might say that they are too full, that there 
are too many minor characters, that the 
interest is not sufficiently concentrated, 
that the heroines are generally rather 
colorless. But after all, these things are 
many of them matters of taste and literary 
fashion. No one will deny that his books 
are full of interest and life, and, what is 
more important, are stimulating. They do 
not merely, perhaps they do not always, 
describe what is; but, at any rate, they 
teach what may be and ought to be. That 
lesson is impressed upon us with a force 
which commands our respectful attention, 
and we feel, when we have read them, that 
we are likely to be all the better for them. 

It would be unfair to the subject of this 
sketch if we concluded it without mention- 
ing what was, next to its earnestness, the 
most remarkable trait of his character — 
its perfect simplicity. It was wonderfully 
free from all vanity and affectation. He 
was Canon of Chester, Chaplain to the 
Queen ; he had been a Professor of History 
at Cambridge. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with many great men, both in 
England and in foreign countries, especi- 
ally America. He was one of the most 
popular writers of his time. He might 
have been buried, when he died, in West- 
minster Abbey. But to him all these 
things were more or less the mere acci- 
dents of his career. It was to the good 
of his people at Eversley, first as curate, 
and afterwards as rector, that he continued 
from first to last to devote all the best 
energies of his life. At his own request 
he now lies buried, with his widow beside 
him, in a pretty corner of the churchyard 
in the parish where he worked and died. 
With such an example before us, no one 
ought to say that a country parson’s life 
need be either dull or unfruitful. 





WHY I AM NOT AN AGNOSTIC. 


BY F. MAX MULLER. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), December, 1894. 


WueEn I was lately asked to take part ina 
Symposium in the Agnostic Annual on the 
question “ Why Live a Moral Life?” I felt 
it an honor to join a company of thinkers 
and writers so eminent, each in his own 
subject, as the supporters of that Journal. 
But I felt bound at the same time to declare 
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that I had really no right to claim the title 
of Agnostic. If, as we have been told, 
Agnosticism implied no more than a nega- 
tion of Gnosticism, and if by Gnosticism 
were meant the teaching of such philoso- 
phers as Cerinthus or Valentinus or Marcion, 
I believe I might say that I do not hold 
their opinions, that I am certainly not a 
Gnostic, although I strongly sympathize 
with what was meant originally by Gnosis, 
as distinct from Pistis. 

But this merely negative definition of 
Agnosticism would hardly be satisfactory 
to the leading Agnostics of our time. For 
though Agnosticism excluded Alexandrian 
Gnosticism, it might include ever so many 
views of the universe, opposed to each 
other on many points, though agreeing ina 
common renunciation of Gnosticism. 

Agnosticism, however, as now under- 
stood, seems to mean something very differ- 
ent. It has been explained to mean “that 
aman shall not say he knows or believes 
that which he has no scientific grounds for 
professing to know or believe.’ Perhaps 
this, too, is an article which few men would 
object to sign, though it leaves the door 
open to a good deal of controversy as to 
what is meant by “scientific grounds.” 
Some astronomers held that the earth formed 
the centre of the world, others denied it ; 
both, as they thought, on scientific grounds. 

The opponents of Galileo produced what 
they considered scientific grounds for 
their opinions; Galileo produced scientific 
grounds for his own conviction, and no one 
would wish that the two parties should 
have confined themselves to mere Agnosti- 
cism, to a profession of ignorance of the 
true position of the earth or the sun in our 
planetary system—should have shrugged 
their shoulders and said, “ Who knows?” 

We enter into a new atmosphere of 
thought if, as Agnostics, we are asked “to 
confess that we know nothing of what may 
be beyond phenomena.” But this, too, if 
properly interpreted, is an article which 
few who can see through the meaning of 
words would decline to accept, while people 
accustomed to philosophical terminology 
might possibly consider such a statement 
as almost tautological. What may be, or 
even what is, beyond phenomena is the 
same as what we call. transcendent ; that 
is, what transcends or lies beyond the hori- 
zon of our knowledge, and therefore leaves 
us ignorant or Agnostics. Phenomenal 
means what appears to be, in distinction 
from what is, and if knowledge were re- 
stricted to what is, then what only appears 
to be could not possibly claim to produce 
real knowledge. 
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But if all these propositions are so self- 
evident as to make controversy almost im- 
possible, it may seem strange that Agnos- 
ticism, not only the name, but the thing it- 
self, should of late have been represented 
as the peculiar property of the nineteenth 
century. The whole history of philosophy 
forms but one continuous commentary on 
the fact that there are things which we can, 
and others which we cannot, know; nay, 
it is the chief object of all critical philoso- 
phy to draw a sharp line between the two. 
If we begin the history of systematic 
philosophy with Socrates, as represented to 
us by his disciples, we know that Socrates, 
though declared the wisest of men by the 
Oracle of Delphi, declared that he knew 
one thing only, and that was that he knew 
nothing. This has been thought by some 
to be a mere expression of excessive humil- 
ity on the part of Socrates, just as when, 
in the Hippias Minor, p. 372, he says: 
“My deficiency is proved to me by the 
fact that when I meet one of you who are 
famous for wisdom, and to whose wisdom 
all the Hellenes are witnesses, I am found 
out to know nothing.” But there was 
really a much deeper meaning in his con- 
fession of ignorance, for he claimed this 
knowledge of his ignorance as a proof of 
his wisdom. He can only have meant, 
therefore, that he knew all human knowl- 
edge to be concerned with phenomena only, 
and that he knew nothing of what may be 
beyond phenomena. If this was the be- 
ginning of all philosophy, the end of all 
philosophy was to find out how we know 
even this ; how we know that we are ig- 
norant, and why we must be ignorant, of 
everything beyond what is phenomenal. 

That question had to wait for its final 
answer till Kant wrote his Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, and gave a scientific demonstra- 
tion of the inherent limits of human knowl- 
edge. Inthe meantime the confession of 
our ignorance, the true philosophical Ag- 
nosticism, had found utterance again and 
again from the lips of all the most eminent 
philosophers. They did not call it Agnos- 
ticism, because that word, as seeming to 
exclude Gnosticism only, would have con- 
veyed a too narrow and therefore a false 
idea. Greek philosophers called it with a 
technical name, Agnoia,* or, if they wished 
to express the proper attitude of the mind 
towards transcendental questions, they 
called it Hpoche, i.e. suspense of judgment. 
During the Middle Ages exactly the same 
idea which now goes by the name of Ag- 
nosticism was well known as Docta Ignor- 
antia, i.e. the ignorance founded on the 


*M. M., Natural Religion, p. 225. 
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knowledge of our ignorance or of our im- 
potence to grasp anything beyond what is 
phenomenal. 

In both these senses, therefore, ¢.¢. in 
the sense of not being a follower of the 
Alexandrian Gnostics, and in that of ad- 
mitting that all the objects of our knowl- 
edge are ipso facto phenomenal, I should 
not hesitate to call myself an Agnostic. 
And yet I cannot do so for two reasons : 
{1) because I strongly sympathize with the 
objects which in the beginning Alexandrian 
Gnosticism and Neoplatonism had in view, 
and (2) because I hold that the human 
mind in its highest functions is not confined 
to a knowledge of phenomena only. 

To begin with the second point, I need 
hardly say that the very name phenomenal 
or apparent implies that there is something 
that appears, something of which we can 
therefore predicate that it appears, some- 
thing that seems to be, that is relative to 
us, and so far, but so far only, known to 
us. That which appears is, before it ap- 
pears, unknown to us, but it becomes known 
to usin the only way in which it can be 
known, that is by its appearance, by its 
phenomenal manifestation, by its becoming 
an object of human knowledge. It is known 
to us as that without which the. phenome- 
nal would be impossible, nay, unthinkable. 
That without which the phenomenal would 
be unthinkable is sometimes called the 
noumenal, the real, the absolute, and if we 
¢all its absence unthinkable, we imply that 
there are certain forms of our thought from 
which our phenomenal knowledge cannot 
escape, the well-known Kantian forms of 
intuition and understanding. These, as 
Kant has shown, cannot be the mere result 
of phenomenal experience because they pos- 
sess a character of necessity which no phe- 
nomenal experience can ever claim. ‘To take 
avery simple case. It is well known that 
we never see more than one side of the moon. 
Yet such are the powers both of our sensu- 
ous intuition (Anschauungsformen) and of 
the categories of our understanding, that 
we know with perfect certainty, a certainty 
such as no experience, if repeated a thou- 
sand times, could ever give us, that there 
must be another side which on this earth 
we shall never see, but which to our con- 
sciousness is as real as the side which we 
do see. These forms of sensuous intuition 
admit of no exception. The rule that 
every material body must have more than 
one side is absolute. In the same way, if 
we think at all, we must submit to the law 
of causality, a category of our understand- 
ing, without which even the simplest phe- 
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nomenal knowledge would be impossible. 
We never see a horse, we are only aware of 
certain states of our own consciousness, 
produced through our senses ; but that these 
affections presuppose a cause, or, as we call 
it, an object outside us, is due to that law 
of causality within us which we must obey, 
whether we like it or not. 

If, then, we have to recognize in every 
single object of our phenomenal knowledge 
a something or a power which manifests 
itself in it, and which we know, and can 
only know, through its phenomenal mani- 
festation, we have also to acknowledge a 
power that manifests itself in the whole 
universe. We may call that power un- 
known or inscrutable, but we may also call 
it the best known, because all our knowl- 
edge is derived from a scrutiny of its phe- 
nomenal manifestations. That it is, we 
know ; what it is by itself, that is, out of 
relation to us or unknown by us, of course 
we cannot know, as little as we can eat our 
cake and have it; but we do know that 
without it the manifest or phenomenal uni- 
verse would be impossible. 

This is the first step which carries us 
beyond the limits of Agnoia, and by which 
I am afraid I should forfeit at once the 
right of calling myself an Agnostic. But 
another and even more fatal step is to fol- 
low, which, I fear, will deprive me alte- 
gether of any claim to that title. I can- 
not help discovering in the universe an all- 
pervading causality or a reason for every- 
thing; for, even when in my phenomenal 
ignorance I do not yet know a reason for 
this or that, I am forced to admit that 
there exists some such reason; I feel 
bound to admit it, because to a mind like 
ours nothing can exist without a sufficient 
reason. But how doI know that? Here 
is the point where I cease to be an Agnos- 
tic. I do not know it from experience, and 
yet I know it with a certainty greater than 
any which experience could give. This 
also is not a new discovery. The first step 
towards it was made at a very early time 
by the Greek philosophers when they 
turned from the observation of outward 
nature to higher spheres of thought, and 
recognized in nature the working of a mind 
or Noic, which pervades the universe. 
Anaxagoras, who was the first to postulate 
such a Novice in nature, ascribed to it not 
much more than the first impulse to the 
interaction of his Homoiomeries. But even 
his Node was soon perceived to be more 
than a mere Primum mobile ; more than 
the «ody axwytév, We ourselves, after 
thousands of years of physical and meta- 
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physical research, can say no more than 
that there is Novs, that there is mind and 
reason in nature. Sa Majeste le Hasard 
has long been dethroned in all scientific 
studies, and neither Natural Selection, nor 
Struggle for Life, nor the influence of en- 
vironment or any other aliases of it, will 
account for the Logos, the thought, which 
with its thousand eyes looks at us through 
the transparent curtain of nature and calls 
for thoughtful recognition from the Logos 
within us. If any philosopher can persuade 
himself that the true and well-ordered 
genera of nature are the result of mechan- 
ical causes, whatever name he may give 
them, he moves in a world altogether dif- 
ferent from my own. He belongs to a 
period of thought antecedent to Anaxa- 
goras. To Plato these genera were ideas ; 
to the Peripatetics they were words or 
Logot ; to both they were manifestations 
of thought. Unless these thoughts had 
existed previous to their manifestation or 
individualization in the phenomenal world, 
the human mind could never have discov- 
ered them there and named them. We 
ought not to say any longer in the lan- 
guage of the childhood of our race, “In the 
beginning God created Heaven and Earth.” 
As Christians we have to say in the lan- 
guage of St. John and his Platonic and 
Gnostic predecessors, “In the beginning 
there was the Logos.” If we call that 
Logos the Son, andif we speak of a Father 
whom no one knows but the Son, the so- 
called Deus ante intellectum, we are using 
human language, but if we know that all 
human language is metaphorical we shall 
never attempt to force these words into a 
narrow literal meaning. To do so is to 
create mythology, and with it all its con- 
comitant dangers. What lies behind the 
curtain of these words is, in fact, the legit- 
imate realm of Agnoia or Agnosticism. 
But all that lies on this side of the curtain 
is our domain, the domain of language and 
afterwards of science, which in the chaos of 
phenomena has discovered, and with every 
new generation of Aristotles, Bacons, and 
Darwins is bent on discovering more and 
more, a hidden Kosmos, or the reflex of 
that Logos, without which nature would 
be illogical, irrational, chaotic, and existing 
by accident only, not by the will of a ra- 
tional Power. Call that Power the Father, 
or call it a Person, and you neither gain 
nor lose anything, for these words also are 
metaphorical only, and what constitutes 
the personal element in man or any other 
living being is as unknown to us as what 
constitutes the personal element in the 
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author, the thinker, the speaker, or creator 
of the Jogot. All I maintain is, that if we 
ever speak of a Logos and of logoi, and 
understand clearly what we mean by these 
words, we can no longer say that in the 
beginning there was protoplasm, and that 
the whole world was evolved from it by 
purely mechanical or external agencies. 
If we have once recognized in all the gen- 
era or generations of the natural world, not. 
simply the unknown, or a substance and 
power that is inscrutable, but the thoughts 
and will of a mind, that mind, so far from 
being inscrutable, undergoes ~a constant 
scrutiny in its endless manifestations at the 
hand of human science. It is in fact the 
one subject of all our knowledge, from the 
first attempts at roughly grouping and 
naming it to the latest efforts of scientific 
research, intended to classify, to compre- 
hend and understand it. The whole of our 
knowledge of nature becomes thus a recog- 
nition of the Jogoi of nature by the Logos 
of ourselves. Each genus becomes a logos, 
an eternal thought or an eternal word; 
nay, it seems to follow from this that there 
is in nature no room for anything but gen- 
era; no room for species or cid, in the 
proper sense of these terms. Here we see 
how the Science of Language becomes the 
Science of Thought. If it is unity of ori- 
gin that constitutes a genus, true science 
knows indeed of individuals which rep- 
resent a genus, but not of species, though 
for practical purposes the human mind 
may give that name to’ varieties in 
their more or less inheritable and_per- 
manent form; such varieties being in 
reality no more than the necessary conse- 
quence of individualization and manifold- 
ness. If each individual differs, and must 
differ, by something from all other indi- 
viduals of the same genus, the accumulation 
of these differentiating somethings leads 
naturally to the formation of what.is called 
a species. We may then speak, for in- 
stance, of different varieties or even species 
of horses, including the three-toed hip- 
parian ; but there is but one ixrérm, if we 
have but the eye to see it, as Plato used to 
say. 
y hardly venture to say whether I know 
all this, or whether I only believe it. I 
cannot help seeing order, law, reason or 
Logos in the world, and I cannot account 
for it by merely ex post events, call them 
what you like—survival of the fittest, nat- 
ural selection, or anything else. Anyhow, 
this Gnosis is to me irresistible, and I 
dare not therefore enter the camp of the 
Agnostics under false colors. I am not 
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aware that on my way to this Gnosis I 
have availed myself of anything but the 
facts of our direct consciousness, and the 
conclusions that can be logically deduced 
from them. Without these two authori- 
ties I do not feel bound to accept any 
testimony, whether revealed or unrevealed. 
It is history alone which can tell us 
how these ideas arose and how they grew 
from century to century. What I have 
tried to do, however imperfectly, is to 
discover the causes which in the history of 
the world have led men to accept what, 
according .to some philosophers, rested 
neither on the evidence of their senses nor 
on the logical conclusions of their reason. 
I have lately attempted to trace these 
causes and their historical progress in my 
Gifford lectures, more particularly in the 
last volume, called Theosophy or Psycho- 
logical Religion. In one sense I hope I 
am, and always have been, an Agnostic, 
that is, in relying on nothing but historical 
facts and in following reason as far as it will 
take us in matters of the intellect, and in 
never pretending that conclusions are cer- 
tain which are not demonstrated or demon- 
strable. This attitude of the mind has 
always been recognized as the conditio sine 
qua non of all philosophy. If, in future, 
it is to be called Agnosticism, then I am a 
true Agnostic; but if Agnosticism ex- 
cludes a recognition of an eternal reason 
pervading the natural and the moral world, 
if to postulate a rational cause for a 
rational universe is called Gnosticism, then 
Iam a Gnostic, and a humble follower of 
the greatest thinkers of our race from 
Plato and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
to Kant and Hegel. 





INEQUALITIES IN THE HUMAN 
CONDITION. 


A MEDITATION. 


BY THE REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 
From The Outlook (New York), December 8, 1894. 


Down there among the rocks on the al- 
most perpendicular side of Monte Generoso 
isa woman picking berries. ‘They are few 
and far between. A little further, in astill 
steeper place, another woman with a sickle 
is cutting grass, which is so sparse that it 
has to be severed almost spear by spear. 
Watch her. After a while she binds all in 
a huge bundle larger than herself, and, get- 
ting below it in some way, manages to lift 
it on to her shoulders, and then, with sickle 
and rake in her hands, climbs where a 
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chamois might well be dizzy. A dreary life 
for a human being! It is worse than an 
animal’s existence, for in the woman is self- 
consciousness. Not far away, in the hotel, 
are other women ; their features are fair, 
their clothing rich, their hands soft and 
covered with gems. ‘hat woman, for in- 
stance, with coal-black hair, and face fair as 
the morning, has a fortune in precious 
stones on those little hands of hers, and 
from morning until night she does nothing 
but rest, talk, read under the trees, and 
languidly look at Monte Rosa and Lago 
Lugano. And those women are sisters ! 
How strange! Sisters! and yet they never 
meet ; and one works harder than the oxen, 
and the other hardly works at all. Is there 
not something wrong about this? If these 
women are sisters, ought they not to recog- 
nize one another ? and is it right that one 
should carry loads fit only for a horse, 
while the other never feels the pressure of a 
burden? Are not those teachers mistaken 
who tell us that the present social order is 
the best, and that each person gets what he 
deserves in this world? That woman with 
the coal-black hair and the diamonds may 
think this the best social order, as she sips 
her coffee under the pine trees, but what 
are the thoughts of her sister with the load 
of hay on her back, which she wearily 
carries to the home which is at once barn 
and dwelling ? 

And yet there is another side to this ques- 
tion. on the road to Generoso Kulm yes- 
terday sat a peasant on a rock. His cloth- 
ing was coarse, and his face brown as the 
sides of the mountain. He held in his 
hands a pink, and was studying it with the 
exquisite wonder which is sometimes seen in 
the face of a sensitive girl as she looks for 
the first time on the Sistine Madonna. I 
pitied that peasant until I saw his delight 
in the flower, and then thought of the man 
at my side—a strong, noble fellow, rich, 
cultured, dressed in the height of fashion— 
who was wandering here and there, and 
carrying everywhere a breaking heart. 
Two years ago he buried his young wife, 
and since then has been desolate indeed. 
While I look at Monte Rosa, he looks be- 
yond with ‘‘a nameless longing and a vague 
unrest ;”’ while the peasant revels in the 
sight of the beautiful flower, my friend is 
reminded of the fact that it was her flower. 
Of the two men, that peasant with the 
rough clothes and ugly shoes is the happier. 
That woman with the load of hay may have 
carried a song in her heart, while the 
woman with the coal-black hair may have 
concealed some awful grief behind her face 
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so fair. And yet, while the inequalities in 
life may be more apparent than real, who 
ean doubt that something is wrong while 
those who work hardest have least, and 
often those who never work revel in luxury ? 
Some way, that woman with the diamonds 
ought to make the woman with the load of 
hay on her head appreciate that they are 
sisters ; and some way those who have more 
than they need ought to make larger and 
brighter the lives of those who have but 
little. 

The better social order will never come in 
any mechanical way ; it will come when the 
rich man with the broken heart gets into 
fellowship with the man whose only delight 
is a wayside flower, and the woman with the 
diamonds and no work proves herself the 
sister of the woman who cuts hay in the 
places where chamois might fear to go. 
Not more laws, but more love ; not new in- 
stitutions, but finer and truer sympathy ; 
not force, but brotherhood, will change the 
inequalities in the human condition which 
now are so terrible. And, after all, those 
inequalities not so great as they appear, 
since the peasant with the pink was happy 
and the rich man from London was miser- 
able ; since the woman with the hay could 
‘* warble” as she worked, and the woman 
with the diamonds seemed only a doll. 

Monte Generoso, August 27, 1894. 


THE CLERICAL LIFE. 


To A MINISTER WHO HAS NO THEOLOGY 
IN HIS SERMONS. 
From The British Weekly (London), November 22, 1894. 


I KNOW you have strong convictions, or at 
least that you use strong language, about 
what you call theological preaching, but I 
have heard you once or twice lately, and 
venture to brave your indignation for what 
I will call your good. Ifyou were a careless 
fellow, who preached without preparation 
and without soul, I should not think of 
writing you in this strain ; and it is only be- 
cause 1 seem to see plainly how you could 
make your work much more effective that 
1 presume to act the critic. 

You frankly avow your dislike of the theo- 
logical sermon. Ihave heard yourail many 
a time at the formalism, the pedantry, the 
lifelessness of definitions. and expatiate on 
the interest and attractiveness of life. You 
accept without any drawback the contrast of 
literature and dogma, and you are even 
more dogmatic than Matthew Arnold in the 
assurance with which you put the Old and 
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New Testaments under your favorite head- 
ing, and exclude them from the other. You 
scorn the proof-text theory of Scripture, 
which makes it a quarry for the dogmatist 
to slave in, instead of a park where any gen- 
tleman may walk abroad. You dread giving 
our young people a distaste for the truth of 
God by doing it up into any kind of pemmi- 
can, however pure and nutritious it may be. 
You prefer to show them the range of the 
pasture, to pluck flowers for them here and 
there, to make what is human and inciden- 
tal in it vivid, to be ethical, imaginative, 
practical —anything but theological. The 
living interests of living souls are to be cared 
for; no reverence is due in the pulpit to the 
dreary combinations of abstractions known 
as theology. They are dead past resurrec- 
tion, and should be allowed to rest in their 
graves. Most of the problems raised by 
theologians are unreal, and only need to be 
courageously neglected to be quite forgotten. 
You relegate some to the book of riddles, as 
Jowett said of problems in metaphysic, and 
some to the sphere of the mysterious, and 
go your way rejoicing. 

Seriously, I think your joy is not so well 
grounded as I should like my friend’s joy to 
be. Does it not occur to you that among all 
the needs which God has planted in us the 
most irrepressible and invincible is the need 
to think? Does it not make you yourself 
uneasy to have no conception of that truth 
as a whole which you minister to your people 
part by part? “I should have a lower opinion 
of your intelligence than I have if I did not 
think so, and you may depend upon it that 
what you feel those who listen to you feel 
quite as much. No sane mind can be satis- 
fied with apercus. We like to catch a fresh 
glimpse of the truth here and there, to see 
it lit up with a ray from an unexpected 
quarter of the sky; but better than every- 
thing, because more satisfying to the deep 
sensitive mind of man, is it to feel that we 
see each several part asa part of the great 
whole of truth. An audience of ordinary 
people is far more keen in this respect than 
most speakers imagine. The common in- 
telligence has asense of unity. and misses it, 
and resents its absence, when it is not there. 
No partial truth tells as it ought to tell 
unless the hearer feels, as even a dull hearer 
can, that the pressure of the whole truth is 
behind it. You must not think;to get out 
of this by saying that systematic construction 
of the whole truth is impossible to human 
intelligence. Very likely it is, but though 
you cannot be omniscient, one may surely 
plead that you should be coherent. And it 
is just the impression of incoherence, not so 
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much in a single sermon as in your preach- 
ing asa whole, which is produced by your 
disregard of theology. 

You have often said to me, and repeated 
it in preaching, that a dead dogmatic ortho- 
doxy was responsible for much of current 
scepticism. Men brought up in an impossi- 
ble theology cast off their theology and their 
Christianity together. That has its truth, 
but do you think, quite seriously, that a 
dead dogmatic orthodoxy will be so produc- 
tive of sceptics as a type of Christianity 
which does not consider itself worth think- 
ing about? Will earnest-minded men—and 
there are such in all our churches—take 
this new Christianity to live and die by? If 
you think so, 1do not. Now theology is the 
serious interpretation and construction in in- 
tellectual forms of all we know about God and 
man. We all need, crave for, and hail with 
gratitude, whatever helps us in this direction, 
and if you made the experiment of thinking 
your clearest, strongest, best and fullest, on 
any of the great “dogmas” as you call them, 
‘truths ” as I should call them, of the 
Christian revelation, I undertake to say you 
will find interest in quarters where you have 
failed to find it, and interest of a kind well 
worth attaching to the gospel. Our faith 
implies the grandest of all philosophies, and 
though one does not use philosophy to evan- 
gelize with, we ought to speak wisdom among 
the perfect, and help the minds of our 
people to feel at home in the great world of 
divine truth. There are, of course, inco- 
herent mortals, eclectics and others, who 
‘wear motley in their brains,’’ and who can 
only be caught with changing kaleidoscopic 
glimpses of truth, but luckily the mass of 
men are saner, and like their intellectual 
vesture not of patchwork, however gay, but 
woven of one piece from the top throughout. 
It is worth any pains so to master your own 
mind and experience as to give the im- 
pression of such a unity and consistency in 
your preaching. 

If you turn your mind to theology, too, 
it will vastly increase your interest in the 
Scriptures. You know very well, so well 
that you never conceal it, that you are not 
much at home in the epistles. You do get 
texts out of them occasionally, you con- 
descend to select readings from them, but 
you stumble at a great deal they contain. 
To speak frankly, that is because you only 
take texts from them. If the apostles were 
anything at all, they were theologians. 
They thought with an intensity which 
staggers us when we feel it, of what God 
had given them in Christ and in the Spirit, 
and of how this supreme gift stood related 
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to the providential guidance of the world. 
Their mind can only be understood, can 
only be accepted or rejected, as a whole ; 
and I for one am convinced that the chances 
of its acceptance rise immeasurably as we 
see how magnificent, how consistent, how 
profound and sublime a whole it is. Relig- 
ion is a great thing, and even the plain man 
feels that the true preaching and interpreta- 
tion of it must reflect its greatness. He has 
a sense for scale in ideas, and he misses in 
your non-theological preaching the gran- 
deur of New Testament thought. In the 
effort to be interesting you too easily suc- 
ceed in not being impressive. Nova aliqua 
sed magna, the younger Pliny begged his 
friend to write to him in his hour of sorrow; 
and the human soul everywhere goes out to 
that sed magna. Your practical, ethical, 
literary sermon, fresh as it may be, always 
leaves something — the essential something, 
the magni aliquid —to be desired; and I 
don’t think you will be able to supply the 
want till you take the apostolic theology 
seriously, and find out the way to bring its 
greatness into your preaching. You are 
too sensible a man to be taken in by the 
nonsense that is talked about the independ- 
ence of religion and theology ; the Christian 
type of life and the Christian type of doc- 
trine, at least in rational creatures, have 
some necessary relation to each other. The 
faith of the Christian, and his new life in 
faith, are far from perfection if they do not 
assert themselves in intelligence as well as 
in temper and conduct, and impel him to 
construct a Christian conception of God 
and man and the world in which his soul 
may find its rest. One may betray presump- 
tion in his procedure in this direction, no 
doubt ; but to refuse to think consecutively, 
strenuously, and consistently, about what 
God has revealed to us in His Son and by 
His Spirit, is presumptuous in another way; 
the slothful man who declines the labor of 
thinking treats God as insolently as the man 
who thinks he has found Him out to per- 
fection. 

If you are not too angry, I will add one 
thing more. As a Christian minister it is 
your business to preach God to men. I 
have noticed in you and in other men who 
share your sympathies a certain want in this 
respect. You rather pride yourself on your 
knowledge of human nature, on your skill, 
won largely from the study of literature 
(and not to be won at all, as you tell me, 
from the study of catechisms), to read the 
heart and hold the mirror up to it; this is 
one of your great powers asa preacher. I 
grant it, but I should rather call it by an- 
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other name. When you call it a great 
power, you mistake diagnosis—not always 
of the deepest—for therapeutics. What a 
preacher needs, more even than the knowl- 
edge of man, is the knowledge of God. 
Without this, his, ability to read the heart 
is the gift of the dramatist or novel-writer, 
. not of the evangelist. Jesus knew what 
was in man, but that was not His gospel. 
He knew the Father. It isa serious thing 
to say, and I would not say it without feel- 
ing my responsibility, that your preaching 
has more of man than of God in it, and that 
it is evangelically ineffective for that reason. 
Think about God, what He is, what He has 
done, what He has promised to man; think 
out what is involved in the Incarnation, in 
the Atonement, in Christ’s return as Judge; 
think of it all as a revelation of God, not 
merely as a ministry to man, and say, We 
praise Thee. O Lord, propter magnam tuam 
gloriam. ‘These ancient words remind one 
of another thing also which you interesting 
non-theological preachers are apt to over- 
look to your own and the common loss; viz., 
that the Christian Church has a mind, a 
language and a style of its own, our part in 
which is lost unless we know theology to 
some extent both as a history and a science. 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby had a notion that a 
minister needed no professional education ; 
his vocation was simply that of a Christian 
gentleman whom the ordinary curriculum 


of the university fitted for his duties. 1t is 


not really so. The vocation is a unique 
one, and the intelligent fulfilment of it re- 
quires the minister to be a specialist in 
something. In what? In the knowledge 
of God, 1 should say; and that, in the 
mind, is theology. If it is in the mind, too, 
it will tell in the sermons; and I do not ask 
that it should do more. 
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THE GOODNESS THAT IS IN EVERY 
MAN, ANDTHE WAY TO CALL 
IT FORTH.* 
BY REV. CORNELIUS B. SMITH, D.D. 

“ Jesus knew what was in Man.”—St. JOHN, 
I. 25. 

‘THERE is one department of human life in 
which we sometimes have to act as though 
we were suspicious of each other. It is the 
business department. Where money is con- 
cerned we must be extremely cautious in 
entrusting it without security even to the 
friend in whom we have great faith. We 
must not sign a paper that he asks us to 
sign without reading it very carefully, and 


*Sermon preached at St. John’s Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Sunday, December 23, 1894. 
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being fully satisfied, apart from what he 
says, that it is a wise and prudent thing for 
us to sign it. Never to give our signature 
against our judgment in order to oblige a 
friend is one of the cardinal rules of every 
man who would be just to his own house- 
hold. This does not imply that we have 
ceased to believe in our friend's truth and 
honor ; but it means that in order to prevent. 
one man in a hundred or a thousand from 
failing to fulfil his engagements, we have to 
keep a financial watch-dog named “ busi- 
ness-system”’ snuffing suspiciously about 
the feet of every one who is to handle our 
money. For money is like water in a ket- 
tle. The kettle may be sound in every 
place but in one little pin-hole, but that. 
small opening will be big enough to let alb 
the water out, and we never know where 
the pin hole may come. Therefore we must. 
treat the whole kettle with the suspicion 
which really belongs only to one spot in it, 
And so we have to act toward all our friends 
financially with the caution demanded by 
exceptional instances. No business man 
feels hurt, or thinks that he is personally 
suspected, because, in order to prevent the 
hundredth or thousandth man from failing 
to do his part, that man, being unknown. 
has to be guarded against in the person of 
every one in the line. In fact, just in pro- 
portion as one is a good business man he 
feels complimented by being treated with 
the same wise caution that he applies to 
everybody else. It is equivalent to saying 
** Your code is the best code; let us use it to- 
day for the maintenance of financial system 
and honor.” 

So much as an introduction to my sub- 
ject, which is not suspicion, or forms of sus- 
picion, but on the contrary, the faith of 
manin men. I don’t think that we have 
half enough of it. Only to prevent myself 
from being misunderstood, I have begun by 
saying that I don’t mean an easy-going faith, 
liable to be imposed upon ; the sort of faith 
which makes a man go through the world 
with his money-chest wide open, and his eyes 
tight shut. Rather I mean the kind of faith 
in man which Christ had ; a faith full of the 
necessary cautions..to prevent the lover of 
men from being deceived by men, and yet 
not chilled by these cautions. There was 
never another friend like Jesus the Christ. 
And still never did another see the limitations 
of his companionsas plainly as He saw them. 
It was the beauty of our Master’s friendship 
that, after He saw His friends faults, He 
loved them as much as before; because, 
side by side with their infirmities, He dis- 
covered their dormant virtues, and He keenly 
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enjoyed His wonderful power of awakening 
them. He treated men’s limitations like 
fences, to be gone around, or to be gradually 
expanded and extended as the souls that He 
loved grew bigger. It is said of our Saviour 
that He did not commit Himself unto man, 
for He knew what was in man. Yes, He 
knew and loved the goodness that is in the 
human heart, and He equally knew every 
one of its crooked corners, and He used the 
part that was good to overcome the part that 
was evil. 

When Andrew the fisherman brought his 
brother Simon to Jesus, perhaps he said 
to himself, “What will He think of my 
strangely vacillating, but really splendid 
brother? Will He understand him and 
know how to treat him?” But no sooner 
had the Great Shepherd laid His eyes on 
him, than He read him at’a glance, from 
the crown of his head to the soles of his 
feet. He saw that he was a bundle of con- 
tradictions. He would make the kind of 
disciple that would be the despair of any- 
body but a Master. True, he had just the 
ardor, the intensity, the bravery, the love, 
the faith, to make a born leader. But he 
had also the liability to sudden despair and 
vacillation, which would make him a very 
dangerous leader if on some day, always 
liable to come, the world should seem sud- 
denly to go wrong, and all one’s theories 
should appear to be turning upside down. 
Then Simon might cower before a girl, when 
a few hours before he had drawn his sword 
against a whole company of Roman soldiers. 
Our Saviour saw all the danger of trusting 
Simon, the moment he looked at him; but 
immediately, on account of his strong points 
he chose him to be one of the twelve. 
‘*Thou art Simon,” the Master said, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt be called Rock. I name thee Petros.” 
In other words, our Lord at once gave 
Simon the name of the virtue that was 
weakest in him, and which he was deter- 
mined to develop by uniting it with his vir- 
tues which were strong. I suppose that He 
did the same thing with James and John, 
when He called them by the love-name of 
** Sons of Thunder.” Probably their strong 
point was not the lightning-like and keen 
flashing indignation against wrong. but the 
quiet and deep perception of what was 
right. But our Lord was resolved to devel- 
op in them more dash, more aggressiveness 
against evils old and strong. and so he named 
them “ Boanerges,” Thunder's Sons. For 
to name tke thing which you long for in 
your friend is half to create it. Every vir- 
tue is latent.in every body, somewhere. 
Only some virtues barely live, and they 
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must be coaxed like infants. Character 
training is successful just in proportion as 
it sees the splendid points in another and 
loves them; and also sees the weak virtues. 
hardly existing but still feebly alive; and is 
determined by God’s help to evoke them. 
Christ treats a weak virtue just as he treated 
the dead brother of Mary and Martha at. 
Bethany. He says to something noble that 
barely lives in a man, and which hardly 
anybody else would give him credit for, 
‘‘Lazarus, come forth !’’ and the buried, 
smothered virtues does come forth at our 
Master’s wonderful call, though bound hand 
and foot in the grave clothes of long disuse. 
‘Tear off the bandages,’ says Jesus, 
‘* Loose that virtue and let it go, for I have 
taken away the stone from the door of its 
sepulchre.” 

And what is that stone? Well, my 
friends, I think the stone which makes 
living graves in many a family may be 
named by one little word; almost the sad- 
dest word in the language, ‘* Misunder- 
stood.’’ The world is full of husbands and 
wives who only half love each other, be- 
cause they only half understand each other. 
Each is ten times as good at heart as the 
other thinks. Take away the stone of im- 
perfect understanding, and a wonderful new 
love and life comes forth. The world is 
also full of parents, who don’t dream what 
splendid children they have, and have no 
conception what a little more trust, faith 
and love would make of them. And it is 
also full of children, who have no idea how 
much their parents love them. There is a 
misunderstanding on both sides. The chil- 
dren think that the father and mother can’t 
really care much for them because they say 
ten words of correction to one word of love. 
And the parents, who really have intense 
affection for their sons and daughters, for- 
get to tell them so; and are so anxious to 
have them noble, that they are afraid they 
are not. And so they don’t appeal to them 
on the highest ground, but on the lower 
ground, timidly handling the best part of 
them, instead of boldly handling it, and de- 
veloping it. 

For instance, many a parent is afraid of 
appealing strongly to a child’s moral senti- 
ment for fear the child will think, “‘ Now 
you are preaching!”’ and afraid to lay too 
much emphasis upon Church work, and 
Church attendance, for fear the son or 
daughter will say, “ Now you are crowd- 
ing religion upon me, and I hate it!” 
Whereas every child is born a moralist, and 
born a religious being, and craves, from the 
very cradle, food for his moral hunger and 
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food for his religious hunger. Sometimes 
he will pretend that he doesn’t ; and that 
is what scares timid parents, and makes 
them take lower ground, saying, for in- 
stance, ‘‘Tell the truth, or you will be de- 
tected;” ‘‘ Be honest, for it is the best 
policy;” ‘‘ Be courteous, for people will do 
favors for you if you are polite.” ‘‘Go to 
Church, for it isn’t very tiresome, and you 
will meet pleasant people there, and hear 
good music, and it belongs to being a 
gentleman or a lady to join in public wor- 
ship on a Sunday morning.” ‘ Yes,” 
thinks the young man or the young woman, 
““that is what my parents, in their hearts, 
really think of Churches and of high mo- 
rality. They are good form and good policy, 
but they are not absolutely essential. So I 
will be honest if I find it pays, and I will 
go to Church if I am not too lazy.” 

But if parents take the highest ground, 
and take it from the earliest years of their 
little ones, being careful to show the love 
which they really feel, and which their chil- 
dren crave, just as ferns crave a great deal 
of water, and die if they don’t get it, they 
can do ten times as much with them by a 
lofty standard as bya lowone. “Be true, 
my child, because it is right! even if, like 
Christ, you are turned out of the world for 
your fidelity. Still be true! and face the 
universe. God is on your side. Pray to 
Him, my child, because He loves you. 
Yes, God in heaven will be lonely for loss 
of your love if you forget him. And go to 
Church, because God wants all His children 
there to join in the public expression of 
faith and hope and love. - Therefore every 
one should go, whether he feels like it, or 
doesn’t feel like it. It is not a matter of 
moods. It is a matter of principle. It is 
joining the sons and daughters of men, in 
helping God to help the world by main- 
taining religion on the earth.” 

This is the way to appeal to young peo- 
ple. And there is hardly a child that lives, 
but if early addressed in this way, he will 
respond to such treatment. And if his 
parents themselves are heartily in love with 
religion and high morals, not merely at- 
tending to them, but cherishing them as 
the very life of their own life, it is almost 
certain that their sons and daughters will 
catch their parents’ fire, and- grow up sturdy 
moralists and Christians. Believe, my 
friends, in what you don’t see in your chil- 
‘dren, a3 well as in what you do see. In the 
name of our Father and our Saviour take 
your stand before them, and call for any- 
thing splendid in your boy or your girl, and 
it will appear. 
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So, too, with people in general. All that 
we have to do is to strike out boldly for 
their nobleness, and not for their littleness ; 
and almost always we shall find the goodness 
that we believe in. Oftentimes, in fact, we 
shall create it, simply by believing in it. For, 
until we believe in it, it is only potential 
goodness ; goodness hidden, like the Rock 
in Simon ; goodness slumbering, like Mary 
and Martha’s brother, behind the stone. 
We, like the Master, must say to our near- 
est neighbor’s buried virtue, ‘‘ Lazarus, 
come forth ! thou art not dead but sleepest; ” 
and even the virtue which was entombed 
will come forth, and live. 

Sometimes I think that we are all cow- 
ards, for we don’t dare to believe enough in 
each other’s nobleness. And so we don’t 
build upon it ; but we build on each other’s 
meanness. And this is the reason why this 
old world creeps so slowly, when it ought 
to run. Yes, I will take my share of the 
blame. Although I believe in men, yes, 
believe enthusiastically in men, whenever 
they are spiritually and bravely and trust- 
fully handled; although it is part of my 
faith in God that every home and every city 
is full of potential sonsand daughters of the 
Almighty. who only need to be called upon 
in the right way to become active sons and 
daughters of God, I must frankly confess that 
I sometimes make the very mistake I am ask- 
ing younot tomake. | take too low ground. 
And I am rebuked again and again when I 
am afraid of tiring people with moralizing 
and preaching. They give me to under- 
stand that I am withholding just what they 
want, and call upon me to look higher. 
And I feel that they have given me an elec- 
tric shock. I had one a few days since, and 
I trust that it has done me good. 

In fact, all my sermon to-day has grown 
out of the lesson that a young man recently 
taught me. I met him at Good Govern- 
ment Club A. Being filled with apprecia- 
tion of the great service done in that body 
by members of both our political parties, 
yet not knowing this young neighbor who 
happened to sit near me, and not desiring 
to express higher views than he might care 
to welcome, I took» good ground, but not 
the best, and said, *‘ What a fine thing it 
would be if all young men who are fond of 
hunting, and who spend weeks in keen en- 
joyment of following bears through the 
wilderness, could only turn that zest into 
City work, and discover that there is a 
richer enjoyment in destroying giant evils 
than in killing wild animals!” ‘ Yes,” 
said he, ‘‘ but I really think that most of 
our young men are not doing this for en- 
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joyment, but because they feel the moral 
principle involved.” Thank God ! they do. 
And thank God! they are not afraid to say 
so. And thank God that one of his min- 
isters, by so gentle a reproof, was reminded 
not to be afraid of taking the very highest 
ground with all young men. It seems as if 
every time I trip in this way, I am taught 
to go upward where I belong. 

Several years ago, on a summer afternoon, 
I was riding on the platform of a street-car, 
on the south side of Central Park. It had 
been raining for a day, after a long drought. 
Desiring to be neighborly with the conduc- 
tor, and to talk on what I hastily took to be 
his level, I said, ‘“‘ What a blessing to have 
all the dust laid in the streets!” ‘‘ Don’t 
let us think of that,” said he. ‘‘ What is 
our comfort in the matter of a little dust 
compared with the saving of the harvest 
throughout the country?” I was stimu- 
lated by this larger view, and tried to rise to 
it, inwardly condemning myself for having 
used small measure with a man too big for 
it. So I said, “ You are right, my friend; 
that is what we ought to think of. And,it 
is wonderful to remember how large a part 
of harvest is made by the grass which, some 
of us are apt to forget, is the chief harvest 
in the land. I read, the other day, that 
whereas cotton used to be king, now grass 
is king; for it is the largest crop in the 
country.” No sooner had I said this than 
an unkempt-looking man, standing by, 
surely appearing as if he carried no great 
thoughts under his ragged coat, eagerly 
looked up, and said : ‘‘ Yes, that is the way 
that people talk. Some of them say that 
grass is king, and some. of them say that 
cotton is king, but none of them says that 
God Almighty is King.” 

My friends, when I left that platform, I 
recognized that two men were standing 
there to whom I owed reverence. I had 
talked as the average man, and they had re- 
plied like Apostles. I felt both rebuked 
and inspired. For, it is a great lesson when 
plain people chide a Christian for not trust- 
ing them enough, and say, “‘ Friend, go up 
higher.” Yes, ‘‘Goup higher!” Never 
descend to find a man. Climb! True 
manhood always lives up above; never down 
below. Away with the cowardice of taking 
low grounds with any one! No man, not 
even a thief; can be reached on low grounds. 
He respects only high ground. We can’t 
touch men except from above. Away with 
that timidity which says ‘‘ Keep morals out 
of books!” ‘‘ Keep religion out of books, 
for people will not endure it.” Nay, people 
want it. Only they want it pure, true and 
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spontaneous. Children want parents who 
will insist on religion, and morals, but who 
will make them lovely, because they are 
themselves in love with them. Young men 
want friends who will plainly talk to them 
of the things that are the very highest in 
this world. Everybody wanted Phillips 
Brooks ; great, royal, splendid, heart, over- 
flowing with faith inall mankind, and brim- 
ful of the Love of Christ. 

Ah, it is the greatest blunder in this world, 
to keep strong religious influence and high 
moral thinking away from young people, lest 
they hate it. Nay, our only safety is to do 
precisely the opposite; like Arnold at Rugby, 
like Brooks in the pulpit, like Drummond 
writing a book, always choosing the high- 
lands rather than the lowlands ; always be- 
lieving in the best that is everywhere; al- 
ways finding the best that is everywhere ; 
always appealing to the best that is every- 
where, and always lifting ourselves, and 
— else, into the sunlight and Glory 
of God. 
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BY THE REV. S. BARING GOULD, M.A. 
From The Sunday Magazine (London), December, 1894. 


IT is a singular fact, but fact it is, that 
very little of what may be termed peculiarly 
Romish superstition lingers among the peas- 
antry of England ; this goes far to show how 
very little hold such superstition had on 
their minds or hearts. It may be almost 
said that there is more of pre-Christian 
paganism, of usages condemned by the 
Catholic Church surviving, than of any 
practices recommended by her. 

The writer knows, indeed, of one in- 
stance of a Cornish Methodist, who, when 
unable to attend his distant chapel, resorted 
toa rude granite cross of Brito-Roman date, 
and there said his prayers; but even in this 
case one cannot be certain that there did not 
linger on a reverence for the stone itself, 
which had been a prehistoric menhir before 
it was sanctified by being chipped into the 
sign of our salvation. 

In Yorkshire Milly (my Lady) boxes are 
carried about by children at Christmas ; 
these are cradles containing dolls, one to 
represent the Virgin Mother, another the 
Divine Child ; and the grocers send candles 
to their customers on Christmas Eve, for 
the lights to be burned at the Midnight 
Mass. But such usages are few, and have 
almost wholly lost their meaning, and were 
never more than folk customs, were never 








inculeated by the Church, before the Ref- 
ormation, The midsummer bonfires, the 
Yule log, the mumming at Christmas, the 
May-pole, the November ‘‘soul-cakes,” the 
‘*sin-eating ” at funerals, and a thousand 
other customs are purely heathen survivals. 
The writer knew of a case in Yorkshire of 
a man who was buried in his coffin with a 
candle ‘to light him on his way to Jerusa- 
lem” and a penny ‘‘to pay the toll,” alto- 
gether a pagan reminiscence, but has never 
in all his experience come across any prac- 
tice connected with the doctrine of purga- 
tory, one insisted upon with immense em- 
phasis before the Reformation, as the saying 
of masses for the dead brought in a large 
revenue for the clergy. 

Superstition connected with holy wells are 
heathen, and were given a reluctant sanction 
by the Roman Church, because so deep- 
rooted that the people could not be weaned 
from it. : 

The custom, so common in the time of 
our youth, of drinking healths was a pagan 
one ; the dead were thus saluted silently, 
and the Bishop of Cork in 1713 charged 
against it in an address to his diocese. He 
was answered by ‘‘A Country Curate of 
Ireland,” and the bishop returned to the 
charge ina pamphlet of two hundred and 
twenty pages. 

In Germany, to gloss the heathenism of 
the custom, it was usual to drink the first 
cup to the memory of some saint, usually 
St. Gertrude, the patroness of the dead, who 
had stepped into the place of the Goddess 
Holda of Perchta. 

But it is chiefly in the prayers used by the 
illiterate and poor among the peasantry that 
we would expect to find some trace of 
Catholicism, for the prayer employed in 
private and secret is precisely where no in- 
terference could affect the convictions and 
habits formed by ages, and communicated 
traditionally at the most impressible age. 

Now what do we find actually? That 
the only prayers used by tens of thousands, 
only now very slowly being driven out by 
the Lord’s Prayer, or being abandoned, be- 
cause all prayer is given up, is not a Catho- 
lic reminiscence at all, but an heretical one 
condemned by the Papal Church. 

The reader will at once know what the 
form is to which reference is made. 

‘** Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 
Four posties to my bed, 
Six angels are outspread, 
Two to bottom, two to head, 
One to watch me whilst I pray, 
One to bear my soul away.” 


This is the usual form; but there are 
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verbal variations. Sometimes it stands 
‘* four corners ’’ instead of ‘‘ four posties,’’ 
and ‘‘ Two at the feet, and two at the head.” 
After the first two lines that are invariable, 
we have, 


‘* Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, 
One to read and one to write, 
Two to guard my bed at night.” 
or, 
** One to watch and two to pray, 
One to keep all fears away.” 


A much fuller form of the prayer comes 
from an old woman of near ninety years at 
Tavistock : 


‘* Monday morning—a new week begin, 
Christ deliver our souls from sin. 
Tuesday morning—nor curse nor swear, 
Christ’s body for it will tear. 
Wednesday morning—midst of the week, 
Woe to the soul Christ does not seek. 
Thursday morning—St. Peter wrote, 

‘ Joy to the soul that heaven hath bote.’ 
Friday—Christ died on the Holy Tree, 
To save other men as well as me. 
Saturday—six—the evening dead. 
Sunday—the books are all outspread. 

* God is the Branch. Iam the flower. 
Pray God send me that blessed hour. 
Whether I be by sea or by land, 

The Lord, sweet Jesus, on my right hand. 
I go to bed, my sleep to take, 

The Lord doth know if I shall wake. 
Sleep I ever, sleep I never, 

God receive my soul for ever. 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels lie outspread, 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on.” 


This is very curious. One may well ask 
where St. Peter wrote the quotation given 
in the eighth line. “That heaven hath 
hote ” signifies ‘‘that hath bid or prayed 
fcr heaven.” ; 

The prayer, or formula, is very old. In 
the ‘‘'Towneley Mysteries,” belonging to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century at 
the very latest date that can be given, for 
they are sacred Mysteries which ceased to 
be performed after the Reformation, in the 
scene where the shepherds keep their watch 
by night on the eve of the Nativity, the 
third shepherd says : 


‘ For ferd we be fryght a crosse let us kest, 
Cryst crosse, benedyght, east and west, 
For dreede 
Jesus of Nazorous 
Crucyefix us, 
Marcus, Andreas, 
God be our spede.” 


In the second scene of the Shepherds the 


second pastor says : 


“ T wylle lyg downe by 
For I must slepe truly.” 
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The third says : 


«* As good a man’s son was I 
As any of you, 
Bot Mark, come heder, between shalle ginlyg 
downe.” 


Mark says : 


‘‘ Then myght I lett you bedene; if that 
you wold, rowne. ? 
No drede 
Fro my top to my too, 
Manus tuas commendo 
Poncio Pilato 
Cryst cross me spede. ” 


Certainly a very odd form of commendation 
of the soul, and a variant on that of the 
third shepherd. 

Launcelot Sharpe, in his remarks on the 
*‘Towneley Mysteries” (Archeol., 1838), 
gives ‘‘the rural charm which, when a boy, 
I have often heard in Kent : 

*‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Guard the bed that I lie on. 
Four corners to my bed. 
Four angels round my head. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Guard the bed that I lie on.’” 


Ady, in his ‘“‘Candle in the Dark, or 
Treatise concerning the Nature of Witches 
and Witchcraft,” Lond., 1656, says: ‘‘ An 
old woman in Essex who was living in my 
time, she had lived also in Queen Mary’s 
time, and had learned thence many popish 
charms, one whereof was this ; every night 
when she lay down to sleep she charmed her 
bed, saying : 

‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
The bed be blest that I lye on.’ 
And this she would repeat three times, re- 
posing great confidence therein, because (as 
she said) she had been taught it when she 
was a young maid by the churchmen of 
those times.” 

In a Ms. collection of notes on supersti- 
tions made by John Aubrey, which is in the 
British Museum, Aubrey enters : 


4* A PRAYER USED WHEN THEY WENT TO BED.” 


‘* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on, 
And blessed guardian angels keep 
Me safe from dangers whilst I sleep.” 
Aubrey adds, ‘‘I remember before the 
civil wars people when they heard the clock 
strike were wont to say: ‘God grant that 
my last howre may be my best howre.’” 
Thomas Chambers, in his ‘ Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland,’’ does not speak of 
this prayer as used north of the Tweed at 
bed-time, but says: ‘‘ A curous instance 
of far-descended nonsense is to be found in 
another puerile rhyme : 
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‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Haud the horse till I loup on ; 
Haud it fast and haud it sure, 
Till I get over the misty muir.’ 


Boys in Scotland say this in the course of 
their rollicking sports.”’ 

This singular charm, rather than prayer, 
is given in a mediwval magical treatise, 
‘*The Enchiridion of Pope Leo,” which was 
printed at Rome in 1660. It is there called 
‘*The White Paternoster,’’ and runs thus 
in French : 


‘* Petit Patendétre blanche que Dieu fit, que 
Dieu dit, que Dieu mit en Paradis. 
Au soir m’allant coucher, je trouves trois 
Anges 4 mon lit couchés, un aux pieds, 
Deux au chevet, la bonne Vierge Marie au 
Milieu, qui me dit que je me couchis, 
Que rien ne doutes..... 
Qui la dira trois fois au soir, trois fois au 
Matin, gagnera le Paradis 4 la fin.” 


Under the name of ‘‘The White Pater- 
noster ’’ it is referred to by Chaucer in the 
*¢ Miller’s Tale,” 


‘* Lord Jhesu Crist, and Seynte Benedyht. 
Blesse this hous from every wikked wight, 
Fro nyghtes verray, the White Paternoster, 
Where wonestow now, Seynt Petre’s soster.” 


? 


‘‘ Nyghtes verray”’ is probably a night- 
were, the hobgoblin. ‘‘ Were”’ is an old 
Saxon word for man, and the night-man is 
the ghost. In White’s ‘‘ Way to the True 
Church,” Lond., 1624, White complains of 
‘the prodigious ignorance ” which existed 
among his parishioners when he entered 
upon his ministrations. He gives what he 
considers to be the “ White Paternoster,” or 
a form of prayer used before going to bed. 


** White Paternoster, Saint Peter’s brother, 
What hast i the t’one hand? White booke 
leaves. 


What hast i th’ tother hand? Heaven gate 


eys. 
Open heaven gates, and streike hell gates, 
And let every crysan child creepe to its own 
mother. 


White Paternoster. Amen.” 


In the first edition of Wynkyn de Worde’s 
‘* Hore Beate Marie Virginis,” 1502, a 
copy now in the Gough Library at Oxford 
has on the margin, written in a contempo- 
rary hand, ‘‘The Little Credo,” ‘‘The 
White Paternoster,” and ‘‘ The White Bene- 
dictus,” another very curious magical form- 
ula. For an account of this see Dibdin’s 
‘«* Decameron,” second day. 

The ‘‘ White Paternoster ” is as generally 
in use among the peasants in France as in 
England. It takes various forms. In 
Quercy, part of our English possessions in 
Guyenne, it is there recited nightly under an- 
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other name, the ‘‘ Pater d’habitude.” The 
patois may be thus translated : 
‘‘ Pater d’habitude, 
Our Saviour salute us ; 
He is at our head, he is at our feet, 
He is now and he is after, 
He is in the bed where I lie. 
Five angels there I find, 
Three at bottom, two at head, 
And the mother of God in the midst. 
She bids me sleep so sound, 
Never fear, nor flames, nor fire, 
Nor sudden death at all. 
I take our Saviour as my father, 
The Virgin Mary as my mother, 
Saint John for my cousin, 
Saint Michael for my sponsor. 
There are god parents four. 
Whatever haps, whatever befalls, 
I shall go to Paradise.” 


There are, in fact, in Guyenne four Pater- 
nosters. The great one, the small one, the 
Pater of Nazareth, and the Pater of Habit ; 
and these make up one complete formula. 
M. Daymard, who has collected the folk- 
songs of Quercy, the present Department 
of Lot, says, ‘‘Who has not heard some 
old woman mutter her prayers in a monot- 
onous voice, without accent, with, however, 
a sort a sort of rhythmic cadence, like the 
reading of poetry by children in school?” 
If in the course of her prayers she be in- 
terrupted and questioned relative to what 
she has said, and asked to repeat it, it is 
rarely that one can be found to continue 
her pray2rs without recommencing the reci- 
tation. 

‘* Very often the old women do not un- 
derstand what they say. They repeat words 
which anciently were in Latin, Romance, 
or French, and which, passing from mouth 
to mouth, have become corrupted till they 
cease to be comprehensible. ‘Then they have 
not, as an assistance to their memory, the 
help of an air and of couplets ; consequently 
they slide away into the greatest confusion. 
Thus it falls out that the majority of these 
prayers are long, disconnected, made up of 
patches ill-stitched together, and without 
affinity, without transition. There are also 
set phrases and elements of prayer which re- 
cur, and which each pious soul throws into 
her common prayers without rhyme or rea- 
son.” 

One of the Quercy prayers deserves quota- 
tion, because it also is akin *to something 
that was customary in England, the Lyke- 
wake Dirge, which is found in Aubrey’s MS., 
already quoted, and was first published by 
Sir Walter Scott. The Quercy prayer is 
called ‘‘ La Barbe-Dieu,” 7.¢., Verbum-Dei; 
barbe isa corruption. Itrunsthus: — 

‘‘ The Barbe of God—who knows it, and says 
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it not, he will lose his soul. There behind thee 
lies a plank, a little plank that’s long, not broad, 
The elect pass over it. The lost fall from it and 
cry and groan, falling into the abyss of heli. 
Learn the Barbe of God at seven years old. 
There is no time for repentance when parted 
are body and soul.” 

In a book published at,Toulouse in 1673 
by the Pére Amilha, in the Languedoc patois, 
entitled ‘‘ Le Tableau de la bido del parfait 
Chresten,”’ a popular book of Christian in- 
struction in faith and morals, is a caution 
against superstitious practices. Among these 
are the following questions: ‘‘ Have you 
tried to make a denier float on the water, 
whereby to detect the thief who has stolen 
your goods? Have you taken off the cross 
from the rosary, and said the Little Pater 
and the White Pater? ” 

These prayers, which were supposed to 
have a power to save from everlasting death 
by mere recitation of them, are mentioned 
by J. B. Thiers, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Super- 
stition,” as condemned by the Church ; and 
he names among them the Barbe de Dieu as 
heretical. 

Quenot, in his ‘“‘Statisque de la Charente,’” 
in 1818, gives the form in which the White 
Paternoster was said in that department of 
France : 

‘* Dieu l’a fait, je la dit, 
J’ai trouvé quatre anges couchés dans mon lit, 

Deux a la téte, deux aux pieds, 

Et le bon Dieu au milieu.” 
The forms in which it is said throughout 
France are infinitely varied, but the same 
ideas reign throughout all, and all de- 
rived from a common source. That source 
is apparently Albigensian Manicheism. It 
seems from the questions put to these 
Leretics that the ‘ Perfect,” the apostle of 
the sect, taught a fourfold Paternoster, and 
taught it asa sort of charm, with the asser- 
tion, which repeatedly occurs in all these 
folk-rhymed Paters, that they who recited 
it secured thereby their eternal salvation. 

It is certainly—if this fourfold Albigen- 
sian Pater be the origin of our “ Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John ”—a very curious 
instance of the underground growth of the 
heresy throughout Europe, and the hold it 
obtained on the poer and ignorant. 

I give a remarkable instance from Lin- 
colnshire of the glossing over of pagan usage 
by Christianity. I was furnished with it by 
the Rev. R. M. Heanley, who wrote : 

‘THE VICARAGE, 
UPTON GREY, WINCHFIELD. 
Nov. 16, 1890. 

‘* DEAR MR. BARING GOULD: I wonder if you 
ever came across a case of the following strange 
survival, which I met with in the Lincolnshire 
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marshes, as a cure forague. It was in the au- 
tumn of 1857 or 1858 that I had taken some 
quinine to a lad who lived with his old grand- 
mother. On my next visit the old dame scorn- 
fully refused another bottle, and said she 
‘knowed on a soight better cure nor your mucky 
stuff.’ With that she took me round the bottom 
of the bed and showed me three horse-shoes 
nailed there, with a hammer crosswise upon 
them. 

“On my expressing incredulity, she waxed 
wroth, and said, ‘ Naay, lad, it’s a charm. I 
takes t’mell (hammer) i’ my left haan, and 
I mashys they shoon throice, and Oi sez: 


‘Feyther, Son, and Holi Ghoast, 

Naale the divil to this poast, 

Throice I stroikes with holi crook, 

Wun fur God, and wun fur Wod, and wun fur 

Lok.’” 
Wod is of course Woden, and Lok is the 
evil-god Loki of Scandinavian mythology. 
To return to the White Paternoster. We 

may well question whether the Manichean 
White Paternoster was not a much earlier 
form of incantation for blessing the bed, 
given a slightly Christian complexion. For 
in the Anglo-Saxon laws, in the ‘‘ Codex 
Exoniensis, ’’ is a most curious formula for 
blessing a field that has been blasted by 
witchcraft, and this bears some analogy to 
the blessing of the bed on which the sleeper 
is about to lie. According to this Anglo- 
Saxon authority, all sorts of seeds are cast 
out on the earth asan oblation to the plough. 
Then turves of green grass from the four 
corners of the field are cut in the name of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. These are 
carried to the church and four masses said 
over them, and are replaced at the four 
corners of the field before sunset, and cer- 
tain incantations recited over them. At the 
same time that the four corners of the field 
are consecrated to the four evangelists the 
cross of Christ is signed over the centre, 
just as in the French forms of the prayer of 
the bed the Virgin or Christ occupies the 
centre. One is inclined to suspect that in 
all this is a reminiscence of the sun and the 
four quarters of the heavens, with the 
deities ruling them. 


A TALK WITH A CHARITY ORGANI- 
ZATION SOCIETY .REGISTRAR. 


BY LYDIA S. CODY. 
From The Evangelist (New York), December 20, 1894. 


** Waar do they do in the Charity Organi- 
zation Society? ’’ Stop, my friend, you are 
not waiting for an answer. ‘‘ Tired of so 
much talking, and so little doing,” do you 
say? It is quite natural you should feel so, 
since nowadays every man has a theory for 


everything, andin the meantime the thing 
needs to be done. But they tell us they are 
trying to find out the right way todoit. So 
come, let us see for ourselves. Any one of 
the many societies will do, that in Boston, 
or in Buffalo, in Brooklyn or New York, 
since the general plan of the work is the 
same. We will begin at the beginning, the 
Application Bureau. 

As we open the door we see a number of 
people occupying the chairs at the back of 
the room. Since we are not applicants, we 
will not go up to the desk where the inter- 
viewing agent sits, but we shall want to 
stand close enough to hear what the pale 
little woman now standing at the desk is 
telling. Whatdoes she say? Husband out 
of work? Children hungry? Everything 
valuable in pawn? Now she is beginning 
tocry. The next calamity is so overwhelm- 
ing she cannot explain, for the tears she has 
struggled against will come, and so instead 
of telling the last dreadful fact she draws 
from her pocket a paper and hands it to her 
interviewer. ‘‘ Dispossess,” we hear him 
say, and a vision comes to us of this poor 
little woman, her disconsolate husband and 
hungry little children on the street, with 
the precious little household goods which 
they have been gathering together since 
the wedding-day, all tossed out in a heap. 
“T can’t stand this,’’ says our impetuous 
friend. ‘“‘ We must not wait,” and his hand 
goes down into his pocket and he starts for- 
ward ; but courtesy forbids his interruption, 
and so he steps back again with an attempt 
at patience. ‘‘ Just served,” says the inter- 
viewer,” and he looks the paper over. ‘‘ That 
gives you three days.” Handing back the 
paper he kindly says: ‘‘ We will look into 
the matter, and see if there is anything we 
can suggest that will help you out of your 
present difficulty. In the meantime, do 
not worry, and if you have anything to sug- 
gest for yourself come back and tell us.” 
She passes out, and another applicant steps 
up. 

We, having had our sympathies aroused so 
strongly, cannot stop to hear what the new 
applicant has tosay, but pressing forward be- 
fore he begins, weask the interviewer what he 
he is going to do for the poor little woman. 
‘* Well, here is her story written up as con- 
cisely and briefly as possible, and upon it I 
have written ‘ Emergency,’ so that there may 
be no delay in pushing it forward. It is going 
now to the Registration Bureau. Would 
you like to visit that part of the work?” 
Since we have come for that purpose, we 
pass in as he opensa door. Here are filed 
the stories of all the applicants to the Society 
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since it began, not for gossiping purposes, 
but with every point having any bearing on 
a solution of the individual difficulty defi- 
nitely noted. The work is well arranged, 
‘with acard catalogue, telling just where to 
look for every case. A clerk is now looking 
through the catalogue to see if there is any 
record of our little woman, whether she has 
ever before applied here, or, indeed, to any 
institution, for relief. 

What wealth of material in these records 
for the writer of romance! But no writer 
of romance is likely to have an opportunity 
to use them, for we are told that their keep- 
ing is a sacred trust; every applicant may 
rest assured his story will never be made 
public through this office. We content our- 
selves, therefore, with looking at the in- 
numerable number of pigeon-holes in which 
these sad stories are stored. And while we 
stand amazed at this vast register of sorrow, 
our ‘‘ Emergency ” report has passed out of 
the hands of the Registrar, marked, ‘‘ Not 
found.” This, we are told, means that so 
far as this office knows, our little woman 
has never been in her present plight before. 

It is now the turn of the Investigation 
Bureau, and because of its ‘‘ Emergency ”’ 
mark, the card is given at once to a visitor, 
who will make it his first business to look 
up this case. While he is making his visit, 
we talk with the Registrar. We frankly tell 
him that we are here to find out “ what the 
Society is for,’ and suggest that he tell us 
something definite—what they have done 
to-day, or yesterday, or the day before. A 
pile of large envelopes containing the rec- 
ords of individuals and families lies on the 
desk. These, the Registrar tells us, are the 
ones they have been working on for the past 
day or two, and without giving names or stat- 
ing anything that would lead to recognition. 
‘“‘This one,” he says, taking up the first 
on the pile, ‘‘is the report of an old lady. 
She did not make application herself; her 
name was sent in by a letter, which reads: 
‘Mary S , living on Avenue Z, number 
—, is in great need. She was formerly a 
seamstress in my brother’s family. We 
consider her a very worthy person, and re- 
commend her to the care of your Society.’ 
We visited the woman, found her indeed a 
very ‘worthy’ person, without the slightest 
idea of receiving alms, and with such a 
spirit of respectable independence that our 
visitor saw at the start it would not do to 
let her know he came from any charitable 
institution. She could sew, always had 
sewed, and thought her only difficulty lay 





in her inability to obtain work. Her hands 


were badly crippled with rheumatism, and 
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it was as much as she could do to hold a 
needle. She might possibly do a little work, 
but all she could earn would scarcely buy 
bread, let alone the other comforts needed, 
We found she had no living relations, and, 
in fact, no one at all upon whom she could 
have any claim. All her little savings had 
been scattered through an unwise invest- 
ment, for which she was in no way morally 
responsible. We called upon the lady who 
had sent us the letter, and explained to her 
that the only solution for the poor old 
seamstress’ troubles was thé poorhouse or 
some institutional home, if such could be 
found. The lady would not hear of that, 
and said, ‘Poor old Mary could not live 
outside of the two little rooms she had been 
inso long!’ Our visitor agreed that some- 
thing else might be tried, and suggested 
that the next solution, and the one thing 
left to be done, was a regular pension, say 
fifteen dollars a month. The lady very 
enthusiastically declared that ‘ that was just 
what she had thought when she sent the 
name in to the Society.’ ” 

Here my friend interrupts: ‘‘ A capital 
idea! Why couldn’t an institution like 
yours have a fund for pensioning old people 
in their homes? ”’ 

** Yes, my friend, it does seem like a good 
idea, but what think you would be the in- 
centive to thrift and providence if such were 
the case? ‘To help one old person like this 
one from a public fund, would soon call in 
any number of old people, all declaring 
themselves as worthy as she. Relatives and 
friends would shift their responsibility upon 
the public, and young people, feeling old 
age provided for, would eat, drink, and be 
merry, with no thought of reaping what 
they were sowing. As society is now organ- 
ized, at least, no institution can publicly 
perform such a service, however charitable 
it may seem to be, without imperilling the 
future of the state.” 

My impetuous friend, whose sympathy is 
strongly aroused by this old lady’s story, 
hastens just here to enquire, ‘‘ Well, what 
did you do about it ?” 

“The lady volunteered to furnish the 
fifteen dollarsa month herself and to assume 
the care of the friend she had thoughtlessly 
thought to hand over to an alms-giving 
society. She was the one who could do it 
without harm, you see, since she could act 
on the ground of old friendship, as one who 
knew her to be deserving such attention 
from the friends of her youth. 

**Now this,” says the Registrar, taking 
up another envelope, ‘‘is the case of a fam- 
ily dispossessed.” Our thoughts turn at 
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once to our little woman, and we are all 
alert to know what was done in a similar 
case. ‘‘She came to us with a dispossess 
paper, claiming not to know how to pro- 
ceed, as she had ‘never had the like 
served upon her before.” We went through 
the usual ‘Emergency’ form, and found 
the family had been dispossessed three times 
within the year, and twice, not for nonpay- 
ment of rent, but for disorderly and riotous 
conduct in the house. The woman was 
good looking, and showed as yet no marked 
signs of dissipation. Her children were 
bright, though dirty and ragged. Her hus- 
band was said to be a good workman when 
sober, and of better character than his wife, 
who had of late dragged him down very 
rapidly. This case is now before the Visiting 
Committee, who are trying to find some wise, 
intelligent person who will assumethe moral 
care of that family.”’ Here the Registrar 
sadly shakes his head, and with a troubled 
look says : ‘‘ People are very slow to respond 
to such a call. If good people could realize 
the splendid opportunities for doing good 
which such service affords, we should not 
lack for Friendly Visitors.” 

Taking up three more envelopes he goes 
on: ‘‘Cases of men out of work. And, my 
friends, if you want to make a study of so- 
cial conditions and have it brought right 
home to you, just put yourselves in the 
places of these men and try to find work. 

“‘T suppose,” says my friend, “‘ you are 
helping all such cases ? ” 

“We cannot lump them together as 
‘such cases,’ for although all are cases of 
men out of work, each one of them must be 
treated individually, each one involves prob- 
lems of its own. Here comes in the ques- 
tion of making enforced idleness pleasant, of 
taking away a man’s self-respect by feeding 
him with free bread, dulling his finer sen- 
sibilities, and his intelligence, too; here 
comes in the question of the man waiting 
for odd jobs, lazy, indifferent, whose daily 
pennies are often outnumbered by the chil- 
dren he has thoughtlessly brought into the 
world. The responsibility is his, and society 
must see that he bears it. It isthe final good 
of all that presses upon us for attention. 
A day or so of relief has no bearing upon 
the great question of family support, which 
every man must settle for himself ; not al- 
ways alone, to be sure, for we are continually 
looking for that brotherly aid from the 
churches and individuals which does not 
degrade, while it helps. Do you know,”’ he 
goes on “how people often look upon a 
society of this kind ? ”’ 

My friend moves uneasily, and we both 
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keep silent, waiting for the Registrar to go 
on. ‘‘Well, many people seem to look 
upon us as a sort of wall standing between 
the rich and the poor, a sort of convenience 
to keep one side of humanity from troub- 
ling the other. The rich think so, and, 
most unhappily, the poor think so. They 
look upon us as a wall with openings here 
and there for the doling out of alms. But 
I tell you, my friends, any charitable insti- 
tution that should take such a stand would 
find growing up on either side of the wall 
ignorance and distorted notions of those on 
the other side. While one side doles out in 
this soulless way, the other as thanklessly 
receives, and as a result, both sides misun- 
derstand each other, and the questions 
which pertain to their common humanity 
are as far from solution as ever. Pardon 
my philosophical—”’ 

Just here a clerk appears with a report 
from the ‘‘ Emergency ” case of our poor lit- 
tle woman. Now we are wide-awake to know 
what has been done. The Registrar, looking 
the report over, says: ‘‘QOur visitor finds 
the woman’s story true, the family record 
good, and loss of position and natural reti- 
cence on the part of the man the cause of 
the present distress. He also finds that, al- 
though the parents have no regular church 
connection, the children, until the past 
month, when their clothes became too 
shabby, have been regular attendants of the 
Sabbath-school of a well-to-do church. Our 
visitor has called upon a good worker of 
this church, and learned from him that the 
children’s absence had been unnoticed, prob- 
ably from the fact that their class had re- 
cently changed teachers. He promised to 
call in the interest of the children, and in 
that way introduce himself as a friend of 
the family. He also will see the landlord 
at once about the rent, and, what is of 
special importance, thinks he himself can 
furnish the man with regular employment, 
if he proves at all capable.” My friend 
heaves a sigh of relief. 

‘© You see,” continues the Registrar, ‘‘ we 
have here established a permanent, helpful 
relation between two men, such a relation 
as never can exist between a man and an 
institution.” 

‘* Charity Organization then means Chris- 
tian brotherhood, after all,” says my friend, 
and we come away thinking. 





TuE Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, now 
more than six years old, numbers 227 chapters, 
and has a phasic ene of over 5,600, representing 
twelve denominations. The New York local 
union has grown from three chapters in 1891 to 
thirty the present year. 
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IS THE CHURCH’S INFLUENCE 
GROWING? 


BY MONTAGUE FOWLER. 


From The Newbery House Magazine (London), December, 
1894, 


Tue opponents of Christianity are never 
tired of pointing to the present state of 
human life and human relationships; to the 
existence of social evils, of political immo- 
ralities, of individual passions and their re- 
sults ; tothe absence of the restraints of 
civilization in regard to large masses of 
heathen or semi-heathen populations ; and 
deducing from these facts the (as they 
maintain) unanswerable argument that 
Christianity has been a failure. 

The subject is one which is well worthy 
of careful study, and the power of the 
teaching of Christ in the world cannot but 
prove deeply interesting to the student who 
has the patience, and the ability, to trace 
its influence from Apostolic times through 
the Middle Ages to the present day. 

The purpose of this paperis suggested by 
the title, and it would obviously be beyond 
its scope to enter into the arguments in 
favor of the existence and personality of 
the Deity. The Atheist denies, or professes 
to deny, the possibility that a Supreme Be- 
ing can exist. The Agnostic stops short of 
this negation of belief, contenting himself 
with maintaining that he has no such 
knowledge as would justify his acceptance 
of theism. The old Hebrew prophet Isaiah 
tells us that the former were to be found in 
his time, and he quotes their utterances, 
“There is no God, I know not any ;” while 
St. Chrysostom, in one of his Homilies, re- 
fers to the latter in the words, “ Lest we 
should say then, as many often do, ‘No 
man knoweth anything,’ what has just been 
said may suffice to remove all perplexity on 
this point” (Hom. on Stat. i. 26). 

We must, however, in dealing with the 
question, “Is the Church’s influence grow- 
ing?” start from the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. The discussion is intended for 
those who believe in the Divine origin of 
the Church of Christ, and who desire to as- 
certain whether the original purpose for 
which the Church was founded, as sketched 
in the Charter which she possesses, viz., 
Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, has been 
carried out as faithfully as is consistent 
with human frailty, and whether or not she 
is leaving her mark for good upon the 
present generation. 

There is a preliminary, but far from un- 
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important, consideration to which it may be 
well, briefly, to turn the attention. 

Revelation, which is one of the two great 
channels through which the knowledge of 
God is transmitted to man, is never station- 
ary. It must of necessity, as we learn from 
experience, be progressive. There will be 
no finality in Revelation until the day when 
“we shall know even as also we are 
known.” We have a striking illustration 
of this truth in the gradual development, 
throughout the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, of the moral code, commencing with 
the one simple command to our first 
parents, and proceeding, as the human in- 
telligence and the power of appreciating 
the difference between right and wrong 
increased in vitality, until we reach the 
elaborate system of social laws under the 
Mosaic leadership, a system which is the 
origin of the constitutional statutes and 
regulations of every civilized country. 

This being the case, itis important to 
avoid the error, into which a considerable 
number of earnest people have from time 
to time fallen, of regarding Judaism as an 
obsolete, if not pernicious, form of re- 
ligion, which was swept aside and over- 
thrown by Christ, when He founded Chris- 
tianity upon its ruins. We have no au- 
thority for such a belief. On the contrary, 
the entire teaching of Scripture condemns 
this interpretation of what is there laid 
down for our guidance. Judaism, it must be 
remembered, was a Divinely-ordained and 
appointed religion, by means of which, in 
the infancy of humanity, the knowledge of 
the Supreme Being was to be conveyed to 
the untrained understanding and spiritual 
apprehension of mankind. The Creator 
taught the chosen race to call Him Jeho- 
vah, the “self-existent One,” and to re- 
gard Him as their ruler and commander. 
They were to look up to Him as a stern, 
unyielding Judge who, although full of 
kindness, and unceasingly displaying His 
interest in them and their concerns, was 
yet terrible in His anger when roused by 
their disobedience and ingratitude. This 
Divine conception of Jehovah was, through 
the perversity of the chosen people, to some 
extent dimmed when they demanded a visi- 
ble king to reign over them. They then 
showed their incapacity for independent 
thought and action by choosing Saul, not 
for his powers of government or his intel- 
lectual superiority, but for his magnificence 
of grandeur and physique. 

When Christ, the Messiah, came, who 
was at the same time perfect man and per- 
fect God, the human son of a human 
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mother, and yet equally the Divine and 
only-begotten Son of the Eternal Father, 
He took the utmost pains to show that He 
regarded, and wished others to regard, 
Judaism as a God-given religion ; He sub- 
mitted to its outward and legal ordinances ; 
He was educated by the recognized teach- 
ers of the national faith ; He set the seal 
of his approval upon the old Jewish Canon 
of Scripture by quoting from it as having 
the highest possible authority ; and He ex- 
plained the exact relationship between the 
two systems of religious faith, when He 
said, “I came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil.” The same thought is well expressed 
in the following words of an early Chris- 
tian writer: “Novum Testamentum in 
vetere velatur, vetus in novo revelatur” 
{The New Testament is veiled in the Old, 
the Old is revealed in the New). 

Hence we see that Christianity is not in- 
tended to replace, but is supplemental to, 
and a development of, Judaism, As God, 
in His infinite wisdom, decreed that man 
should not, in entering upon his existence 
as the inhabitant and ruler of our planet, 
be endowed from the first with the highest 
intellectual and spirtual capacities, but that 
these should come in process of time by a 
system of evolution and training, so it 


seemed good to Him that ascheme of relig- 


ious truth should be inaugurated which 
would be suitable to the limited capabili- 
ties of mind and soul which were the early 
heritage of humanity. This process of 
training continued, and the revelation of 
Himself went steadily forward for centu- 
ries—so that, as we see from the teaching of 
the prophets, a far more. intimate knowl- 
edge of Jehovah and his thoughts and 
wishes was vouchsafed to the nation under 
the prophets than their ancestors a thou- 
sand years before had possessed—until we 
at length arrive at the period when some- 
thing more than mere human agency was 
needed for conveying to mankind the deep- 
er and grander conception of God which 
Christianity unfolds. It was Christ, the 
Son of God, who taught us to regard Jeho- 
vah as a loving, tender parent ; to address 
Him as Our Father; to accept Him as the 
embodiment and personification of the ideal 
of Love. 

Such was the basis on which the Church 
was established. The fundamental truths 
of Christianity are summed up in the belief 
in the Fatherhood of God, the Atonement 
by His Son, the Sanctification through the 
Holy Ghost. The root whence the branches 
and foliage of morality spring are love to 
God, and love to man. 


Few people will venture to deny the 
force of the revolution effected by the 
Christian Church during the first three 
centuries of her existence. In spite of, or, 
more accurately, because of, the constant 
and brutal persecutions to which her ad- 
herents were subjected, she rapidly spread 
throughout the known world, and her teach- 
ing modified, and finally overthrew, the 
pagan superstitions and irreligious tenets 
of the various heathen races. From the 
day when the first Christian emperor 
mounted the throne, at Constantinople, of 
the vast Roman empire, the extension of 
the Church at once began to be carried out 
with greater rapidity and greater effect. 

There was, however, one contingency 
which is inevitably consequent on the prih- 
ciple which governs the relations between 
the creature and the Creator, that principle, 
I mean, which treats man as a responsible 
being, who is at liberty to choose between 
good and evil, without any coercion from 
above. The contingency referred to is the 
possibility that from time to time, the relig- 
lous fervor and enthusiasm may grow list- 
less and apathetic, and consequently the 
power of the Church’s influence may de- 
cline. We can trace this falling off at 
different periods of her history. We see it 
in various branches of the Church during 
the Middle Ages; we see it in our own 
branch during the eighteenth century. 

For the first six or seven centuries of the 
Christian era, the Church of Christ retained 
her characteristic of Catholicity. Each 
branch was in communion with the other 
branches. Rome had not then claimed, 
with the arrogance which has marked her 
proceedings since that time, the title and 
position of “mother and mistress of all 
Churches.” East and west, the patriarch- 
ates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, all were 
co-ordinate and coequal. The division be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches, 
consequent on the dispute about the Fili- 
oque clause in the Nicene Creed, which took 
place nearly a thousand years ago, has never 
yet been healed. This was of necessity a 
source of great weakness to the Christian 
Church, which has been aggravated by sub- 
sequent ruptures between the several 
branches. 

Christianity was first planted in Britain 
at a very early date. Whether the gospel 
was first preached in these islands in Apos- 
tolic times, or even by St. Paul himself, is 
a matter of controversy. But we know that 
in the succeeding century a full ecclesiasti- 
cal organization had been planted here, for 
in 314 a.p. three British bishops, the holders 
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of the three Metropolitan sees of York, 
London, and Caerleon-on-Usk, were present 
at the Council of Arles. The invasions 
of the Jutes and Saxons threw back the 
progress of Christianity until the Britons 
throughout the greater part of the country 
were reduced to a state of heathenism. 
The mission of St. Augustine to Kent, am- 
algamating with the efforts of the surviv- 
ing bishops and clergy of the ancient Brit- 
ish Church, formed the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Again the Danish invasion 
checked the spread of gospel truth, but 
after the consolidation of the Heptarchy, 
and the conquest later on by William of 
Normandy, the last danger to be appre- 
hended from the inroads of heathen hordes 
had passed away. 

The next phase of ecclesiastical strife 
was the unceasing aggression of the bishops 
of Rome, sometimes aided, sometimes re- 
sisted, by the king, the object of which was 
to reduce the Anglican Church to a state 
of vassalage to the Papacy. Then came 
the great religious change brought about 
by the Reformation, which was a purely 
spontaneous movement from within the 
Church, and was merely accelerated, but 
not in any way originated, by the personal 
quarrel of Henry VIII. with the Pope. 

In dealing with the question, “ Is the in- 
fluence of the Church growing ?” we have 
necessarily been led to take a brief retro- 
spect of the position of the Christian soci- 
ety in regard to other nations and other 
religions. And it would be well, when 
seeking the answer, to examine (1) The 
relation of the Church of Christ in general 
to the moral and spiritual progress of the 
world, and (2) The result of the labors of 
the Anglican branch. 

1. First, then, what has Christianity done 
to raise the tone of human thought and 
human action? 

(1) There is one most important outcome 
of the Divine teaching of Christ, and that 
is the enforcement of the principle of the 
sanctity of human life. The study of the 
Old Testament records give us an insight 
into the patriarchal spirit and system, 
which permeated the social life of the 
Hebrew nation long after the establish- 
ment, and even subsequent. to the over- 
throw, of the monarchy. The story of 
Abraham, of Jephtha, of David, each under 
different aspects illustrates the absolute 
and autocratic power of life and death 
possessed by the head of the family, or the 
tribe, or the nation, under the ancient Jew- 
ish régime. The ruler, or the father, or 
the employer had, and was allowed to have 
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without question or demur, the control over 
the destiny of subject, child, or servant, in 
the same degree as we possess to-day over 
the existence of a horse or dog. They were 
his goods and chattels, and he could deal 
with them as he thought best. 

But the Divine code laid down by Christ 
created a revolution in the spirit of man- 
kind on this subject. He taught that each 
human being possesses a soul, which is the 
vital expression of the spirit of God that 
was first breathed into man’s nostrils at the 
commencement of the human period, there- 
by differentiating man for ever from the 
rest of the animal creation. He taught fur- 
ther that every soul is equally precious to 
the Supreme Being, thus laying down in its 
highest and truest form the doctrine of the 
equality and the brotherhood of man, a 
doctrine which has been so twisted and 
perverted, by applying it to the relation- 
ships and conditions of our material exist- 
ence (in opposition to the direct ruling of 
Scripture on the point), that its real mean- 
ing is usually obscured. 

(2) Another lesson taught by the founder 
of Christianity is the equality of the sexes. 
The Hebrew Scriptures teem with instances 
of the inferior position of women as com- 
pared to men. Woman is the drudge, the 
plaything, the slave ; but the mutual com- 
panionship, the intellectual and moral in- 
terchange of thought between man and 
woman, are comparatively unknown. A 
Miriam, a Deborah, a Ruth, appear on the 
stage of Jewish history at rare intervals; 
but the conception of woman’s place in 
man’s life is far from the ideal that she 
was to be his “help-meet.” The ancient 
acceptation of the sphere to be occupied by 
the female sex is still reproduced in ori- 
ental countries, where the wife, or wives, 
are regarded as a necessary portion of the 
household equipment, but are distinctly 
looked down upon as an inferior, and alto- 
gether lower, type. 

In the teaching of Christ, both by His re- 


corded words and by the example of His 


actions, woman is lifted to her proper level, 
so that she has come, though the victory 


over tradition and. prejudice was slow, to: 


be looked upon as the embodiment of the 
purer and more refined instincts of sociak 
intercourse. Woman has her duties as well 
as her privileges, and the clamour of ultra- 
civilization, that she should usurp the pre- 
rogatives of man, is a retrograde rather 
than a progressive movement. Her power 
and her influence are far more efficacious 
when exerted in the quiet intercourse with 
those of the opposite sex with whom she is 
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thrown into circumstances of intimate asso- 
ciation in the family life, than when she is 
struggling to oust man from his post in the 
ranks of those who have to struggle in the 
arena of professional work. She bas her 
mission as the centre and mainspring of the 
home, and it is here that the fullest display 
of her greatness is seen. 

(3) We may mention one other develop- 
ment of Christian progress, and that is the 
alleviation of human suffering. We search 
in vain in the annals of pagan history for 
the inauguration, or even the idea, of hos- 
pitals. The heathen is essentially a person 
of utilitarian views. If a fellow-creature 
falls ill, or meets with an accident, the 
question which is immediately debated is 
not as to whether anything can be done to 
relieve his pain or mitigate the symptoms. 
The one thought that is uppermost in the 
minds of his neighbors is that they must 
decide if it would be a benefit to the com- 
munity for him to recover, and whether the 
work he would be able to do if he become 
thoroughly convalescent would compensate 
for the loss and trouble arising out of the 
measures taken to cure him. If not, he at 
once ceases to be of any interest to them. 
The spending of money in the erection and 
maintenance of hospitals, merely for the 
sake of minimizing the agonies of the sick 
and injured, viewed from the humanitarian 
point of view, appears to the heathen emi- 
nently absurd and quixotic. But Christ 
laid down the principle that whenever we 
show kindness to others, and whenever we 
minister to the wants of those whose trials 
and difficulties and pain it is within our 
power to alleviate, we are, in so doing, per- 
forming the self-same act of charity to 
Him—“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 

We have seen that in these three ways— 
the enforcement of the sanctity of human 
life, the establishment of the principle of 
the equality of the sexes, and the willing- 
ness to alleviate human suffering — the 
teaching of Christianity has opened out a 
new vista of human relationships and hu- 
man intercourse. Itisnot too much to say 
that in these respects the whole idea of 
social responsibility has been revolution- 
ized by the higher revelation of God 
through the incarnation of His Son. 

2: In the second place we have to con- 
sider to what extent the influence of the 
Anglican Church has in recent times been 
efficacious in ameliorating thetemporal and 
spiritual condition of mankind, and whether 
that influence is growing or is on the wane. 


When we come to examine the raising of 
the ideal that prevails generally throughout 
the various classes which make up the so- 
cial life of the nation, it is not by any means 
a simple task to show the exact extent to 
which the example and teaching of the 
Church has contributed in producing the 
result which we all welcome. Take, as an 
example, the question of temperance. We 
know that in what, for want of a more 
expressive term, we may call the “upper 
classes,” it was not thought by any means 
a disgrace acentury ago fora man to have 
to be carried home from a dinner-party be- 
cause he had so far exceeded the limits of 
self-restraint as to have rendered himself 
incapable of walking to his own house. 
The Church has boldly and unflinchingly 
spoken out in condemnation of a practice 
which is inevitably followed by a sense of 
degradation and misery, and therefore we 
may justly claim that in no small degree 
she has contributed to the establishment of 
a state of things in which public opinion 
would not for one moment tolerate the out- 
rage that such conduct would put upon her. 
At the same time we must remember that 
many of those who held aloof from her 
communion, and have cast aside the whole 
scheme of Christian faith, have been men 
of the most abstemious and simple habits. 
Their temperance or self-restraint (é)xpareia) 
has been induced, not because it is en- 
joined by the precepts of religion, but from 
a feeling of self-respect. So, too, the Ma- 
hommedan, who is utterly outside the pale 
of Christianity, and holds a system of be- 
lief in which fatalism and superstition are 
inextricably blended, is from the very es- 
sence and foundation of his creed required 
to abstain from intoxicants of every kind. 

These side issues make it extremely diffi- 
cult to gauge accurately the precise extent 
and range of the Church’s influence in re- 
gard to the improvement which has taken 
place in the habits of thought and action in 
our nation during (say) the present century. 
But, while making all due allowance for 
the non-religious co-operation and assist- 
ance rendered in the cause of sobriety, it 
would be affectation to ignore the effect of 
the steady and persistent efforts made by 
the Church through the direct personality 
of her clergy and earnest-minded laity, 
as well as through the medium of her soci- 
eties, in fostering a healthy public opinion 
in favor of temperance. So far the results 
are chiefly seen among the upper and mid- 
dle classes, but the law of analogy predicts 
that, in spite of the democratic tendencies 
of the age, the spirit of moderation in this 
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matter will inevitably, sooner or later, per- 
meate through every class of society. 

It is sometimes contended, by those who 
pose as sceptics in regard to the Christian 
faith, that whatever moral or intellectual 
improvement has taken place in the life 
and surroundings of humanity has been ac- 
complished, not by the power of Christ, but 
by the progress of civilization. They tell 
us that the advance of science, both in the 
domain of nature and of the operation of 
social laws, will account for the abolition 
of many ancient customs which are un- 
suited to the tone of the present day, and 
that much of the existing condition of 
things was beyond the mental capacities of 
our ancestors to conceive or to originate. 
They point to the suppression of the slave 
trade as an instance of the former, and to 
the establishment of trades unions to illus- 
trate the latter. 

It must be confessed, with shame and 
sorrow, that the authorities of the church, 
trammelled as they were by the Erastian- 
ism of the age, and by the bondage to state- 
craft which enthralled them (a striking in- 
stance whereof is seen in the inability of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to obtain a 
mandate for the consecration of Dr. Sea- 
bury to be the first Bishop of the Church 
in the United States of America, who finally 
had to seek episcopal orders from the 
Church of Scotland), did not by any means 
use the weight of their influence in the di- 
rection of the emancipation of the slaves, 
And yet the magnificent result which 
crowned the efforts of William Wilberforce 
was accomplished by a devoted layman of 
the Anglican Church. 

In regard to trades unions, the principle 
of combination and co-operation is one that 
is accepted and encouraged, not only in 
commercial, but in religious, dealings be- 
tween man and man, and in so far as that 
principle has been legitimately followed, 
the Church has always given her encourage- 
ment. But when the promoters of such an 
organization transgress their due limits, 
and utilize their opportunities for the pur- 
pose of intimidating those who hold aloof 
from the union, and of interfering with the 
liberty of the subject, there is a loud pro- 
test from all who regard religion as the 
guiding spirit of every true movement for 
the benefit of the toiling poor. This pro- 
test, however, is at once attacked as being 
reactionary, and designed to trample upon 
the rights of the working man. 

We may adopt many tests by which to 
show the growth of the Church’s influence. 
An appeal to a few figures may be of in- 
terest, and may help to elucidate the truth, 
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The number of young people who sought 
the blessing of Confirmation, and, conse- 
quently, admission to the highest privilege 
of Christian worship, was 205,856 in 1883, 
In 1893 the number was 222,893, showing a 
steady increase of 8} per cent. 

The Parliamentary return issued in 1893 
showed that during the previous eighteen 
years the sum of £20,531,402 had been 
raised (not by any gigantic effort, or in re- 
sponse to any special appeal, but simply in 
the ordinary course of parochial work) for 
building and restoring churches. Dur- 
ing the thirty-four previous years (i.e, 
from 1840 to 1873) a sum of over twenty- 
tive millions had been collected for the 
same object. 

Now it is perfectly reasonable to put 
forward the objection that the raising and 
spending of money on the fabric of places 
of worship is not necessarily an indication 
of the growth of spirituality and religious- 
mindedness in individuals. ‘This is quite 
true. At the same time, when it can be 
shown that, in every important phase of 
Church work, people are ready and willing 
to come forward in increasing numbers to 
offer their assistance and support, and when 
we find that, side by side with this outward 
indication of earnestness of purpose, those 
whose business it is to propagate the truths 
which the Church was commissioned to cir- 
culate in all parts of the world are straining 
every nerve to carry out their Master’s com- 
mands, there is nothing unpardonably one- 
sided in maintaining that the growth of a 
truer spirit of religion, of honor, and of 
morality in the world is due partially, if 
not almost entirely, to the influence of the 
Church, and not to the vague shibboleth 
called civilization. 

Supposing, however, we allow for the 
moment that civilization is responsible for 
all that is grand, and noble, and self-deny- 
ing in humanity, and that exactly the same 
level would have been attained if the 
Christian religion had never been given 
to the world, what does the statement 
amount to? It implies that a higher tone 
of mutual responsibility between man and 
man has gradually been evolved. But,can 
history show any parallel instance of the 
attainment of what we may call the refine- 
ments of civilization apart from Christian- 
ity? The ancient Egyptians had, it is 
generally allowed, reached an advanced 
stage of engineering skill, and were well 
versed in the science of astronomy. Yet 
they were utterly indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of man and beast. The Mahommedan 
and the Buddhist, we are told, set an ex- 
ample to the Christian of sobriety and 
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devotion in worship. But can they com- 
pare with the followers of Christ in the 
lesson of mutual respect, in the protection 
of women and children, in kindness to 
animals? Similarly the much-quoted civil- 
ization of the Grecian and Roman empires, 
which gave posterity the heritage of their 
literature and their architecture, fell short 
by an infinite distance of the grander ideals 
which are before us to-day. Civilization 
has accomplished immeasurable benefits 
for mankind, but civilization, in its truest 
and widest sense, is the offspring of the 
spirit of Christ. i 

The Educational statistics of the country 
furnish us with some interesting food for 
reflection in regard to the position of the 
Church. 

In 1870, the year of the passing of the 
Education Act, the average attendance of 
children in elementary schools was as fol- 
lows : Church of England, 844,334; Roman 
Catholic, 66,066; Wesleyan and other 
Nonconformists, 241,989. 

In 1892, the numbers were: Church of 
England, 1,716,877 ; Roman Catholic, 201,- 
304; Wesleyan, etc., 382,196; and Board 
Schools, 1,570,397. 

During the same period, the Church con- 
tributions towards the maintenance of her 
schools have increased from £336,102 in 
1870 to £613,573 in 1892 ; while the aggre- 
gate raised by all other religious bodies 
for the same purpose has increased from 
£92,317 in 1870 to £181,555 in 1892. 

During the period from 1811 to 1870 
{fifty-nine years) the amount subscribed 
and expended by the Church in building 
and maintaining her voluntary schools was 
£14,770,577. From 1870 to 1892 (twenty- 
two years) the corresponding amount was 
£20,773,649. 

The above figures seem to prove, with- 
out the possibility of contradiction, that in 
the case of Education, as in the case of 
Church Building, the Church has been 
making steady and certain progress in the 
right direction. 

It would be easy to give statistics in 
regard to many other branches of the relig- 
ious work of the Church’; the extension of 
the Episcopate at home and abroad, the 
growth in the number of communicants, 
the increased congregations of worshippers, 
the development of paréchial organizations, 
and the like. But an idea may be formed 
of the enormous vitality and vigor of the 
Church from the simple statement of the 
fact that in the twenty-five years, from 
1860 to 1884 inclusive, the voluntary con- 
tributions of the Church, for Theological 





schools, Church Building, Home and For- 
eign Missions, Education, and Charitable 
work, amounted to the enormous total of 
£81,573,237, 

The improved condition of personal rela- 
tionship between the authorities of the 
Church and the leaders of scientific re- 
search affords a proof of the fact that the 
study of the revelation of the Creator 
through the works of nature is not incom- 
patible with the knowledge of God as de- 
rived from His inspired Word. The an- 
tagonism which formerly existed between 
these two branches of religious investiga- 
tion was due in great measure to lack of 
appreciation by both sides of each other’s 
point of view. As the rapprochement is 
certainly not consequent on the desertion 
by the professors of Christianity of any 
of the fundamental truths of the faith, and 
as an increasing number of our leading 
scientists are proud to acknowledge them- 
selves faithful disciples of Christ, we may 
conclude that in this respect the influence 
of the Church has increased rather than 
diminished. , 

The writer’s aim has been to present the 
subject in as calm and impartial a spirit as 
possible. He has endeavored to establish, 
by illustration and argument, the points 
which appeared to him to enforce the con- 
clusions at which he has himself arrived, 
and he has tried, to the best of his ability, 
to avoid the danger of dogmatizing, or of 
making one-sided assertions without proof. 

The charge, which is not unfrequently 
made, that Christianity is an obsolete sys- 
tem, and unsuited to the temper and needs 
of the present day, is a very grave charge, 
and a serious responsibility rests on those 
who make it that they should be in a posi- 
tion to prove the undeniable accuracy of 
their indictment. If they could do this, 
then indeed ours would be a hopeless case. 
The Christian religion, like its Master and 
Founder, is not content to share its posi- 
tion with any other scheme. It must be 
all or nothing. If it fails to offer the 
desideratum for regenerating the individ- 
ual and social life of humanity, as well as 
the fulfilment of man’s highest hopes and 
aspirations, then we may well reject it. 
Unless it is the grandest and most perfect 
plan of religious’ truth that has ever yet 
been revealed—and it must be this, if it is 
the revelation of the Father through the 
Incarnation of His Son—it is incapable of 
support and defence. A greater, more 
complete revelation may perhaps some day 
be ours, through the more direct personal 
working of the third Person of the Trinity. 
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But at present it is the highest to which 
human intelligence can soar. It is Divine, 
it is based on Love. 

We must beware, however, of being 
shaken in our faith because men tell us 
that the results are not equal to the ex- 
pectations. If the Supreme Being were 
willing to use His creatures as mere ma- 
chines, the objection might hold good. 
But it is His pleasure to place His scheme 
before mankind, and permit it to be worked 
by human agency, subject to the hin- 
drances of human imperfections. If Chris- 
tianity, in its influence over men, has failed 
in some measure to attain to the anticipa- 
tions of its followers, it is not because the 
system is at fault, or because the Author 
has failed to complete and perfect it, but 
because sufficient allowance has not been 
made for the frailty of the instruments by 
which it is set in motion and carried out. 

The Church of God has effected a mar- 
vellous change in the habits of thought 
and actionof men. Sometimes she has been 
burning with zeal, and ceaseless in her ac- 
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tivity. At other times she has become fee- 
ble, indifferent, and apathetic. The scheme 
of Christ’s work has been unchanged, but 
the temper of His followers had varied, 

That branch of the great Catholic Church 
to which we belong, the Anglican Church, 
has passed through many difficulties and 
many vicissitudes. But there never was a. 
time in the whole period of her history 
when, as a body, she was more in earnest, 
more devoted, more capable of moulding 
and influencing the lives and characters of 
her children. She is threatened with 
spoliation, but she works on. She is con- 
fronted with infidelity, but she only clings 
more closely to the simple truths of her 
Faith. 

Relying on the Master’s promise of His. 
eternal and abiding presence within her, 
she will go “from strength to strength,” 
until all the kingdoms and nations of the 
world are gathered into that ideal of unity 
sketched out for us in the Gospels, when 
there shall be “one fold under one shep- 
herd.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


CONDUCTED BY REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE ScHoot or Lire. Divine Providence 
in the Light of Modern Science: The 
Law of Development applied to Christian 
Thinking and Christian Living. By 
Theodore F. Seward. New York : James 
Pott & Co., 1894. 8vo, pp. xi, 267. 
$1.50. 

This is a very curious book ; it is most 
difficult to make any estimate of it which 
would be at once appreciative and accurate. 
Nothing from a man like Mr. Seward, whose 
deep interest in the problems of life and 
religion has made itself so conspicuous in 
other directions, ought to be passed over in 
silence. There is in this book, therefore, 
very much which is worthy of serious at- 
tention. After a little we shall give some- 
thing of a summary of its contents; but 
before doing so the noteworthy thing is the 
position and attitude ofthe author. The 
book has the very unusual value of origi- 
nality ; indeed, the fault which will prob- 
ably finally condemn it will be found to be 
that it is altogether too original. It is 
always interesting to see how an unsophis- 
ticated mind is affected in the presence of 
problems which have already occupied the 


attention of generations of equally keen 
understandings. 

Mr. Seward approaches the profoundest 
questions of theology and life evidently 
with little or no acquaintance of what has 
been done by other men in the same depart- 
ment. His reading, as indicated in his 
book, has been singularly meagre. He calls 
to mind a story which is related of that 
other American theologian and prophet 
whose distinguishing mark was his origi- 
nality, Dr. Horace Bushnell. He also wrote 
a book upon one of the central doctrines of 
theology, approaching the task with almost 
no knowledge of what already had been 
done or said by others upon the same topic. 
The result was a work, striking, interesting, 
suggestive, and profitable; but much of 
which would not and need not have been 
written if his reading had been wider. A 
story which illustrates his whole habit of 
life is told of him by an old neighbor. 
Once upon a time when he had built him- 
self a new house, he approached the ques- 
tion of the way in which it should be 
painted. After his peculiar fashion, he 
solved the question by securing, at great 
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cost and trouble, quantities of paint of all 
the primary colors. He spent much time 
in mixing, remixing, and testing and ex- 
amining the various combinations, and 
finally he settled upon the one which he 
thought best. Upon taking it to a practical 
painter, he was informed, to his surprise, 
that the same color could be bought mixed, 
prepared, and put up in gallon cans. Mr. 
Seward has written his book upon theologi- 
cal topics in much the same spirit. The 
charm of the book is in the originality of 
his experiments rather than in the result to 
which he attains. As a curious indication 
of his estimate of authorities, he cites upon 
the same page, and with equal deference, 
Farraday, Morell, Delsarte, Oersted, the 
— of the Unseen Universe and Joseph 
ook. 

This much having been said as to his lim- 
itations, it is to be said, on the other side, 
that within these boundaries he has thought 
well, wisely, and suggestively. The main 
theme of his book is the immanence of God, 
a right worthy and always important theme. 
But he curiously takes for granted that this 
truth is one which has been but recently 
discovered, and which was up to within the 
present generation unknown. His reading 
of the New Testament alone should have 
been sufficient-to correct this error, and 
if, in addition to that, he had been at all 
familiar with the movement of early Greek 
Christianity, he would never have fallen 
into such a mistake. What is true is tHat 
his proposition is a truth which has been 
almost entirely lost from that somewhat cir- 
cumscribed section of Christianity in which 
he himself was reared and with which alone 
he appears to be well acquainted. The 
shadow of Calvinism has cast its blight very 
far; and the shadow is very dark, indeed. 
One coming out of that shadow is prone to 
fancy that this shadow has been universal 
and that the real light of God has never 
been shining upon the world, because it had 
not shone upon the particular section in 
which he had moved. 

His task is to illustrate and emphasize 
this fundamental truth by material drawn 
from the physical sciences and the facts of 
human life, and to contrast all this with 
the darkness of what he is pleased to 
call “ theology.” His book is the reply 
to a question of an avowed agnostic, 
which: he quotes in his introduction: “In 
my opinion, while materialism is better 
than avowed Christianity—better because 
it is preferable to be annihilated than 
to run the chance of going toa horrible hell 
or @ gingerbread heaven—it is nevertheless 
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a cheerless belief, and takes all the meanin 
out of life. With my present knowledge 
am forced into materialism; but I abhor the 
idea that dirt lam ani to dirt I must re- 
turn, and would be very thankful to have 
some facts upon which to ground amore 
cheerful belief.’””? The author asserts ‘‘ that 
theology alone cannot satisfactorily account 
for the divine immanence and explain its 
method ; ” and he says further, ‘‘ that the 
researches of science have given us a God 
within in place of a God without.” All 
these propositions would seem to be at least 
very questionable. It is very hard fora 
candid mind to believe in the bona fides of 
the avowed agnostic who asserts that he 
would be thankful for some escape from 
materialism if only he were able to find one. 
One is always tempted to think that such a 
man not only has not sought for an escape 
but does not intend to seek it, nor to accept. 
it if offered to him. Again, his conception 
of the meaning and scope of that much 
abused word “theology” seems to be al- 
together inadequate, and he attributes to 
science a power which can only belong to 
something else which he mistakenly calls by 
the same name. The author’s acquaintance 
with the physical sciences would seem to be 
as limited as is his acquaintance with histori- 
cal theology. For these reasons, therefore, 
this interesting volume is not of much value 
either to theology or to science. 

But it is a substantial contribution to 
something which is of far more importance 
than either of them, and that is, to the 
problem of right living. It becomes of 
value for this purpose on account of the al- 
together unique simplicity and perspicacity 
of thisreal Christian man. He conceives of 
existence as a school, established not by an ab- 
sentee God but by a God who is himself al- 
ways present moving up and down among his 
pupils as their schoolmaster. ‘I he purpose 
of the school is to train its inmates for a 
career above which they shall enter after 
they leave the school-house. He rehearses 
the various methods, some of them sharp 
and some of them gentle, by which the 
pedagogue leads or drives his earnest or his 
refractory pupils. His deep spiritual instinct 
enables him to see that many, if not most of 
the ills that men bear are not meaningless, 
gratuitous, or wasteful, but are really the 
methods which are used and ought to be 
used by an intelligent and affectionate 
teacher. He is not always as successful in 
his dealing with the dark things of life as 
one could wish. If he had read Dr. Bush- 
nell’s Moral Uses of Dark Things, he 
would probably have spoken more wisely and 
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certainly more reticently than he has done 
about*some of the ills of life. But with all 
that, no one can read the book without being 
the braver and the better and more humble 
and more hopeful therefor. 
8S. D. McCoNNELL. 
Philadelphia. 


Two New Concordances.* 

THE history of the world and the inven- 
tion of the printing-press have only added 
force and illustration to the words of the 
wise king ofoldwhenhesaid: ‘‘ Of making 
many books there is no end.” It is like- 
wise true that of making a single book there 
is almost no end, when that book happens 
to fall in the class of the volumes before us. 
Years and years of most tedious and toil- 
some drudgery were needed to bring these 
two to a completion. Dr. Strong lived to 
see his book published, but Mr. Walker did 
not. Each spent an almost incalculable 
amount of time upon his task, and the vol- 
umes which they produced will be of im- 
mense value in their appropriate spheres. | 

We have quoted the title-pages of each of 
the books in full, in order that they may tell 
their own story and place the reader in 
possession of the facts. The volumes are 
different in a number of respects, and their 
peculiar claims to favor consist in these 
differences. To all appearance, the work 
of Dr. Strong will be the last of the con- 
cordances of the Authorized Version, as it 
is not at all evident how it can be im- 

roved upon in extent and completeness. 

t claims to be ‘‘ exhaustive,” and appar- 
ently it is such; at all events, the disproof 
of the claim would be a tedious and profit- 
less task. The work of Mr. Walker is des- 
ignated as ‘‘ comprehensive,”’ and its excess 
of fifty thousand references over the well- 
known work of Cruden gives it a right 
to this distinction. Nevertheless, a com- 
parison of essential words in the two 
books, leaves little to choose between 
them. The quotations in the larger work 





*THE EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE: Shewing 
every Word of the Text of the Common English Version 
of the Canonical Books, and every Occurrence of each 
Word in regular Order ;, together with a Comparative 
Concordance of the Authorized and Revised Versions, in- 
cluding the American Variations ; also brief Dictionaries 
of the Hebrew and Greek Words of the Original, with 
References to the English Words. By James Strong, 
8.T.D., LL.D. New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curts. 1894. 4to. Pp. 1340+ 2624-1284-79. 
$6.00, $8.00, and $10.00. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOoLy Script: 
urEs. By Rev. J.B. R. Walker. A practical. convenient, 
accuratetext finder. Unessential words omitted ; all ser- 
viceable words retained. Only one Alphabet for all Words, 
including proper names. Proper names accented. Fifty 
thousand more references than in Cruden. Based on the 
Authorized Version. With an introduction by M. C. 
Hazard, Ph.D. Boston and Chicago: Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 1894. 8vo. Pp. 
25+922, $2.00 and $3.00. 
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of Dr. Strong are given more at length than 
in the other, but in either they are sufficient 
for their purpose. The size of type used is 
also in correspondence with the size of the 
books, but each is very clear, though small, 
Still, the necessities of the case, and the fact 
that books of this sort are for reference, 
not for consecutive perusal, excuse what in 
other books would be a fatal objection. In 
the arrangement of words there are some 
variations which are well exemplified in the 
case of the word ‘‘come.” Dr. Strong 
places all the passages which contain it in 
the order of the Biblical books, without 
reference to the connection with other 
modifying or auxiliary words. Mr. Walker 
has chosen another method, which in some 
respects is preferable. His entries are under 
the following heads: ‘‘Come,” ‘‘ come 
again,” ‘‘come down,” ‘‘come forth,” ‘come 
hither,” ‘‘ come in or into,” ‘‘ come near,” 
‘*come nigh,” ‘‘ come not,” ‘‘ come out,” 
‘* come short,” ‘‘ come to pass,” ‘‘ come to- 
gether,’’ ‘‘come up,” ‘‘ come [passive],” 
“‘I am or am not come,” ‘‘come (joined 
with time),’’ and ‘‘ yet come.” It is quite 
true that there are serious objections to this 
method of separation. Asan example of 
another class of entries, the following may 
be observed : Under the word ‘‘ Abel” Mr. 
Walker distinguishes the name of a place, 
where Dr. Strong omits it, except in the 
cross-reference to the Hebrew index where 
it is said to be a ‘‘ meadow.” 

‘But Dr. Strong’s volume contains more 
than a concordance to the words of the 
English version. An appendix contains a 
peculiar and apparently useless section that 
covers one hundred and twenty pages, 
eighteen columns to the page, and gives the 
occurrences of forty-seven words, such as 
“op” “end,” “aug,” “dy,” *fonr 
“Strom,” “beg? “hie” “in,” “ee,” ae 
Presumably the references were required by 
the ‘‘ exhaustive ’’ character of the book, 
but what purpose they are to serve does not 
appear. A comparative concordance of the 
authorized and revised versions follows, fur- 
nished with a separate title-page and appar- 
ently intended for separate issue. It is 
based on the revised version, and is instruc- 
tive as illustrating theamount of uniformity 
introduced by the revision. The final por- 
tions of the volume contain alphabetical 
lists of Hebrew and Greek words with pro- 
nunciation and definition. Each word is 
preceded by a number, by which it is re- 
ferred to in the body of the ‘‘ main concord- 
ance.” Thus a method, almost mechanical 
in its simplicity, is adopted, by which the 
sense of any given word may be ascertained 
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by one who is entirely ignorant of either 
Greek or Hebrew. It apparently may be 
made very useful, and it 1s certainly quite 
simple. 

Mr. Walker’s volume is quite innocent of 
such auxiliaries. Its primary aim was to be 
adapted to the purposes of a text-finder, and 
to the accomplishment of, this end and of 
the uses of the vast majority of users it is 
eminently suited. The volume of Dr. 
Strong is larger, more elaborate, and more 
inclusive, but in the field which is covered 
by the other itis not pre-eminently superi- 
or except as already noticed. Hither is an 
improvement on Cruden, but for ease of 
handling the smaller of the two approves 
itself. For libraries, the larger is to be 
preferred, but wherea minister possesses the 
needful dictionaries, and has not forgotten 
his Hebrew and Greek, the smaller will 
answer every practical purpose. 

Cuar.es R. GILLETT. 





BOOK NOTES. 
A Cloud of Witnesses. 


THERE have been a good many collec- 
tions made of the testimonies to the high 
estimate in which Christ and Christianity 
are held by eminent men, some of them 
practically unbelievers, but the largest and 
most exclusive is one prepared by the Rev. 
Stephen A. Northrop, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
It is an octavo volume of over five hundred 
pages, in which quotations are made from 
the writings, or from direct communica- 
tions, from nearly seven hundred and fifty 
men, prominent in their spheres of life and 
activity. The object of the compiler of 
A Cloud of Witnesses was to show that 
‘‘the greatest men of the world are for 
Christ and the Book,” and he has attempt- 
ed, not quite successfully, to exclude all 
ministers from his anthology. The collec- 
tion proposes to combat and refute the 
thought that ‘‘ our great thinkers and repre- 
sentative men are not in open sympathy 
with the Bible ; that Christianity is only for 
the weak, the young, and the ignorant ; and 
that its champions outside the pulpit, the 
Christian press, and theological circles are 
few and far between.” This is done by 
quoting the words of artists, authors, judges 
and lawyers, educators, explorers, financiers, 
politicians, historians, humorists, inventors, 
Journalists, kings, philanthropists, philoso- 
phers, physicians, poets, scientists, soldiers, 
and statesmen. The arrangement is mainly 
alphabetical, and the selections vary from a 
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few lines to a couple of pages in length. 
The book is well made, and will prove valua- 
ble. (Fort Wayne: The Mason Long Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.00.) 


Missionary Biography. 


Mrs. Bryson, of Tientsin, has prepared a 
brief Story of James Gilmour and the Mon- 
gol Mission, and the author of the ‘‘ Story of 
Stanley’’ has written Alexander Mackay: 
missionary hero of Uganda, for the perusal 
of young people. The volumes are com- 
paratively small but they are exceedingly 
interesting. The main facts are told ina 
style which is well suited to arouse and hold 
the attention of youthful readers, and 
‘children of a larger growth ” will find in 
them something that may lead to the peru- 
sal of the larger and more elaborate works 
on the same subject. Space is lacking to 
hint at any of the incidents of these two 
noble lives ; that must be left to the books 
themselves. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 50 cents each.) 


Symbolics. 


It is too much to demand of a book which 
treats of Christian Creeds and Confessions 
in the narrow limits of one hundred and 
thirty small pages, that it shall be exhaus- 
tive, thorough, or entirely satisfactory. 
Such a book is that of Prof. G. A. Gum- 
lich, Ph.D., of Berlin ; translated by L. A. 
Wheatley. But in spite of its limitations of 
space, the little work is quite clear and dis- 
tinct so far as it goes, and it will prove a 
good introduction to the further study of 
the history of symbols and of comparative 
symbolics. It is Lutheran in its standpoint, 
and, except for certain additions by the 
translator, almost innocent of mention of 
English and American creed-statements. 
The accounts of these churches with which 
the book closes are meagre. The range 
which the author aimed to cover was Euro- 
pean, and within these limits he has made 
an excellent though circumscribed compen- 
dium. (Funk & Wagnalls Co. 175 cents.) 


Exegetical. 


ONE of the benefits conferred by such a 
series as the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible” is that it 
leads those who read them to take up the 
various books of Scripture and study them 
topically or by sections. This fact is well 
illustrated in the latest volume, The Book 
of Numbers, by Dr. Robert A. Watson. It 
may be said, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that the majority of pulpit texts 
taken from this book are merely mottoes or 
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catchwords. To break away from this 
method of fanciful selection may be diffi- 
cult, but it will prove beneficial. Such an 
introduction as that which this work con- 
tains, giving the spirit and purpose of the 
book, is inspiring and suggestive. The au- 
thor’s remarks upon the critical questions 
presented by Numbers, are moderate, and 
the progression in the treatment of the his- 
tory shows the hand of the master. (New 
York: Armstrong & Co. $1.50.) 


Higher Criticism and Inspiration. 

THe Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, of 
Union Theological Seminary, has published 
two small brochures which contain much 
careful thought and much suggestive mat- 
ter. The title of one, That Monster the 
Higher Critic, indicates the conception 
which many entertain with regard to the 
durk deeds and the deadly designs which 
lurk in the breast of this supercilious 
creature. The design of the author is to 
allay the fears of timid souls by showing the 
substance of the ghost which has struck 
terror to them and frozen their vitals with 
dread. What is this “ higher”’ criticism, 
and what are its methods and its ends? 
It is a service to obscure occasionally the 
portentous difference between the ‘‘ lower ” 
and the ‘‘ higher ”’ criticism, and to empha- 
size the fact that ‘‘ criticism ”’ is not ‘‘ fault- 
finding.” Those who are honestly seeking 
light upon the subject which Dr. Vincent 
treats will do well to read his words. The 
other pamphlet is entitled Biblical Inspira- 
tion and Christ. 1t deprecates the method 
of procedure which starts with the state- 
ment of what inspiration must be “in the 
nature of the case.’’ It insists upon the 
distinction between the revelation and the 
record, upon the continued presence of God 
in the world and in history, upon the per- 
sonal element in the communication of 
revealed truth but principally upon the 
central position occupied by Christ in his- 
tory and in revelation. His thesis is that 
‘the spirit of Jesus in Scripture is the 
starting-point of a truthful conception of 
inspiration,” and that ‘‘ Jesus is the spirit, 
the essential potency, the inspiration of 
Scripture.” It is shown further, that this 
conception of the truth contains wrapt up 
in itself a motive toward higher concep- 
tions, and nobler motives, because “‘ If the 
personal Christ can be apprehended, so also 
can the inspiration of Scripture as an ex- 
pression of his divine and human personal- 
ity.”’ (New York: Randolph & Co.) 


Presbyterian Books. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress never 
grows old ; a book second only to the Bible 
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in the esteem of Christendom, and in its ef- 
fect upon thought and literature it is ever 
new and fresh. ‘he man who should pre- 
pare a complete catalogue of all its editions 
would need a volume for his record. A 
new issue comes to us from the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication (Philadelphia), well 
printed, on good laid paper. The print 
is clear and distinct, and the binding is neat 
and good. A companion volume contains 
The Holy War, an allegory second only to the 
more famous work of Bunyan, according to 
the judgment of Lord Macaulay. The two 
volumes present a very pleasing appearance. 
(75 centseach.) From the same publishers 
comes the second series of Bunyan Char- 
acters, by Dr. Alexander Whyte, containing 
a series of lectures delivered in St. George’s 
Free Church, Edinburgh. Space forbids 
the cataloguing of the subjects of these 
twenty-six lectures, but it may not be amiss 
to say that they are plain-spoken and profit- 
able for thought and meditation. _($1.00.) 
A dainty volume in white and gold is en- 
titled The Wedded Life, and has been pre- 
pared by Dr. J. R. Miller. It contains a 
certificate of marriage and blank pages for 
the signatures of friends who thus signify 
their congratulations. Two forms of the 
wedding ceremony follow, and the body of 
the book is made up of portionsof the au- 
thor’s work on ‘‘ Home Making.” The 
whole is in line with the plan which is 
coming into some vogue, of giving greater 
body and. form to the wedding testimonial. 
($1.00.) The Westminster Question-Book, on 
the International Sunday-School Lesson se- 
ries for 1895, now appears in its twenty-first 
volume. Itis all too brief in its exposition, 
but it has the advantage that it will make 
it necessary for the teacher to do some inde- 
pendent thinking in order to fill the time 
allotted to the lesson. Three tracts are also 
before us, A Letter on Joining the Church, 
and Loving Words to Silent Men, by Dr. 
Francis A. Horton, and The Family and 
Religion, by the Rev. William P. Swartz. 
They all contain good and wholesome truth. 
Two good books for the Sunday-school libra- 
ry are with the others ; Ragweed, a story of 
western life by Julia McNair Wright, and 
Jacob’s Heiress, a tale of the invasion of 
Holland. They are interesting and calcu- 
lated to impress upon the youthful mind 
some of the needs of the home missionary 
field and some of the facts in the history of 
early Protestant history. ($1.25 each.) 


A Book for Boys. 


Pushing to the Front, or, success under 
difficulties. A book of inspiration and en- 
couragement to all who are struggling for 
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self-elevation along the paths of knowledge 
and of duty. Such is the title of a book 
upon which Orison Swett Marden has spent 
much time and labor, and if it meets with 
the success which it deserves he will be well 
repaid. The book is full of apt illustrations 
which are used to adorn the thread of his 
discourse as pearls adorn a thread of gold. 
The skill which is evinced is of no mean or- 
der,.and one is at a loss whether the illus- 
trations or the remarks are more worthy of 

raise. The very first heading is character- 
istic: ‘‘The Man and the Opportunity ; 
don’t wait for your opportunity: make it.” 
Some of the other headings are also indica- 
tive of the author’s intent: Boys with no 
chance; Round boys in square holes ; Possi- 
bilities in spare moments; Concentrated 
energy ; Self-respect and self-confidence ; 
Life is what we make it. There are twenty- 
five of them in all, and all cannot be quoted, 
but it may be added that the book is just 
the one to put into the hands of a boy when 
he arrives at the critical age when slight in- 
fluences affect him for good or ill most last- 
ingly. Boston and New York. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

A Roman Scientist. 

In the summer of 1893 there were de- 
livered at the Catholic Summer School at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., certain lectures on 
scientific subjects which awakened interest 
in the secular press. They appeared to 
indicate a new departure from established 
custom and a throwing off ofthe trammels 
of authority. These lectures and some 
other papers by the same author have now 
been published under the title, Bible, 
Science and Faith. The Author is the Rev. 
J. A. Zahm, Professor of Physics in the 
University of Notre Dame. ‘The subjects 
discussed are three: The Mosaic Hexaémeron 
in the light of exegesis and modern science; 
The Noachian Deluge; and The age of the 
human race. The author takes the ground 
which Protestants have occupied, that God 
is author of nature and inspirer of Script- 
ure, and that therefore the two cannot be in 
actual conflict when properly understood 
and correctly interpreted. But the interest 
which the lectures called forth, arose, as we 
conceive, from the fact of a historical con- 
flict between the results of science and the 
decisions of the author’s church. It was 
supposed that the task which confronted 
him’ was the reconcilement of scientific 
results with church decrees. It seems to us 
that the author has simply allowed these 
things to pass unnoted, and has confined 
himself to the field of the Protestant 
apologist. In this region he takes familiar 
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ground, the nature of which may be suffi- 
ciently indicated by a couple of citations : 
There is ‘‘ nothing in modern science to im- 
pair the truthfulness of the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony. — Perfect harmony between Genesis 
and science.” Of valuable material the 
book does not contain a large amount, and 
it is mainly interesting on account of its 
source. (Baltimore: Murphy & Co.) 


A Book of Travel. 


TRAVEL and sight-seeing are not the only 
qualifications of one who would depict the 
scenes of foreign lands. They are indis- 
pensable of course, but the interest of the 
story rests on other things toa large extent. 
One of the models of such literature is Miss 
Edwards’ Thousand Miles Up the Nile, 
in which careful study and literary style are 
added to the fruits of travel in order toa 
perfect presentation. Miss Edwards has 
found an imitator in Mary Thorn Carpenter, 
whose Jn Cairo and Jerusalem is before us, 
It isa bright, chatty book, which tells what 
the author and a companion saw, and de- 
scribes the things which impressed them- 
selves upon their minds and note-books. 
But it is not a book that is destined to be 
classic. It is lacking in evidences of study 
and research, and at places it is disfigured 
by a carelessness of style that is quite pain- 
ful. The amount of useful information is 
out of proportion to the size of the book, yet 
the author’s opportunities were good, for 
she traversed the little-known region of the 
Fayum, to the southwest of Cairo, a region 
which is awakening considerable attention 
just now. ‘The principal interest attaching 
to the volume is a personal one, and rests 
on the fact that the journey was made by 
two ladies without male escort. The print- 
ing and binding are excellent. (New York: 
Randolph & Co.) 


A VERY interesting treatment of a phase 
of early New England political development 
is contained in a recent contribution to the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, by George H. 
Haynes, Ph.D., Professor of History in the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. It is en- 
titled Representation and Suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetis, 1620-1691. The author has 
read his authorities carefully, and presents 
the steps of development from an oligarchi- 
cal to the representative form of govern- 
ment which was the germ of American po- 
litical life. He writes easily and well, and 
the ample foot-notes give the sources which 
are to be studied for a fuller understanding 
of the subject. (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 50 cents.) 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


BENSLEY, R. L., Harris, J. R., and Burkitt, F. 
C. The four gospels in Syriac. Transcribed 
from the Sinaitic Palimpsest. Camb. and 
Lond., Camb. Univ. Press, 1894. 4°. 21s.; 
25s. 

DAVISON, W. T. The wisdom literature of 
the Old Testament. (Books for Bible stu- 
dents.) Lond., C. H. Kelly, 1894. 312 p. 12°. 
2s. 6d. 

FRASER, M. D. The pyramids, Palestine, 
Pompeii. Glasgow, Bryce, 1894. 104 p. 12°. 
1s. 3d. 

HUNTER, R. Illustrated Bible manual. Lond., 
Cassell, 1894. 768 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

JANEWAY, Catherine. Ten weeks in Egypt 
and Palestine. Lond., Paul, 1894. 156 p. 
8°. 5s. 


MEYER, F. B. The ‘Christian’ Bible read-- 


ings: Joshua, Judges, Ruth, I. Samuel, I. 
Samuel, I. Kings, II. Kings. Lond., Morgan 
& S., 1894. 80 p. 8°. 1s.; 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. 

MURRAY, A. The holiest of all: an exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Lond., 
Nisbet, 1894. 742 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

PULPIT commentary. St. Matthew, Vol. 1. 
Exposition, Rev. A. Lukyn Williams; Homi- 
letics, by Rev. B. C. Caffin; Homilies, by var- 
ious authors. Vol. 1. Lond., Paul, 1894. 550 
p. 8°. 2is. 

SALMON, G. An historical introduction to the 
study of the books of the New Testament. 
7th ed. Lond., Murray, 1894. 660 p. 8°. 9s. 

SMITH, G. A. The historical geography of the 
Holy Land. Lond., Hodder, 1894. 612 p. 8°. 
15s. 

SWETE, H. B. The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint. Lond., Camb. 
Warehouse. 8°. 

V. 3. Hosea—IV. Maccabees. 1894. 856 p. 

WATSON, Rob. A. The book of Numbers. N. 
Y., Armstrong, 1894. 54414 p. 12°. $1.50. 
(Expositors’ Bible, new [7th] ser.) 


b. Other. 
BASTIANI, Ang. Introduzione al vangelo di 


Gesa Cristo secondo s. Giovanni. Prato, 
Belli, 1894. 185 p. 16°. 1.50L. 


IV. Practical Theology. 
1. Individual Experience. 
2. The Family, Society, The State. 
3. The Church. 
4. Sermons and Preaching. 
5. Missions and Evangelism. 
V. Bibliography, Encyclopedia Essays, etc. 


BIBLIA sacra V. T. Naar de Vulgaat in het 
gaa aaa vertaald ’s Bosch, Teulings, 

Afi. 1 (Vel. 1-18.) 1894. 

BIBLIA veteris testamenti aethiopica. In 5 
tomos distributa, ad librorum manuscrip- 
torum fidem edidit et apparatu critico in- 
struxit Aug. Dillmann. Berl., Asher & Co. 
4°. 

V. Libri apocryphi, Baruch, Epistola Jere- 
miae, Tobith, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, Sapien- 
tia, Esdrae Apocalypsis, Esdrae graecus. 
1894, x+221 p. 20M. 

BUHL, Frants. Studien zur Topographie des 
nérdlichen Ostjordanlandes. Lpz., Deichert, 
1894. 20 p. 4°. 1M. 

CLEMEN, Carl. Die Einheitlichkeit der paul- 
inischen Briefe, an der Hand der bisher m. 
bezug auf sie aufgestellten Interpolations- u. 
Compilationshypothesen gepriift. Géttingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1894. viii+183 p. 
8°. 4.80M. 

COOK, A. S. A glossary of the old Northum- 
brian gospels (Lindisfarne gospels or Dur- 
ham book). Halle, Niemeyer, 1894. vii+263 
p. 8°. 10M. 

COUARD, Herm. Das Neue Testament, forsch. 
Bibellesern durch Umschreibg. u. Erliiuterg. 
erklirt. Potsdam, Stein. 8°. 

1. Das Evangelium nach Matthiius. 2. Aufl. 
1894. 248txvi p. 2M. 

DALMAN, Gust. Grammatik des jiidisch-pal- 
istinischen Aramiisch. Lpz., J. C. Hinrichs’ 
Verl., 1894. xii+348 p. 8°. 12M. 

DARBY, J. N. Die Vorbilder des 3. Buches 
Mose: Das Brandopfer, das Speisopfer, das 
Friedensopfer, das Siind- u. Schuldopfer. 
Nach dem Franz. Elberfeld, J. Faszbender, 
1894. 80 p. 8°. —30M. 

EVANGELIEN-HARMONIE ut. erkliirte Apok- 
alypse. Meran, Ellmenreich, 1894. xii+284 
Hp. 8°. 2M. 

EXODUS, der. Aus: “Bib. hebr. ed. Hahn.” 
Lpz., E. Bredt, 1894. 75 p. 8°. —75M. 

GRASS, Karl Konr. Das Verhalten zu Jesus 
nach den Forderungen der “Herrnworte” 
der drei ersten Evangelien. Lpz., Deichert, 
1894. iv+156 p. 8°. 2.50M. 

LUTHER. Erklirung des Briefes St. Pauli 
an die Galater. Hrsg. vom Calwer Verlags- 
verein. Calw. u. Stuttg., 1894. 368 p. 12°. 
1M. 
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KNECHT, Fred. Just. A practical commen- 
tary on holy scripture. Tr. from the 10. Ger- 
man ed. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1894. 2v. 
8°. 9—; 11.80M. 

MADER, Ph. Fr. Emmaus. Betrachtungen 
iib. Lukas 24, 13-34. Basel, Reich, 1894. 83 
p. 8°. 1.20M. 

MEYER, H. A. W.  Kritisch-exegetischer 
Kommentar iib. das N. T. 5. wu. 6. Aufl. 
Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 8°. 

10. Die Thessalonischerbriefe. Vo6llig neu 
bearb. v. W. Bornemann. 1894. viii+708 p. 
9—; 10.50M. 

MUELLER, Dav. Heinr. LEzechiel- Studien. 
Berl., Reuther & R., 1894. 65 p. 8°. 3M. 
REUSZ, Ed. Das Alte Testament, iibers., ein- 
geleitet u. erliiutert, hrsg. aus dem Nach- 
lasse des Verf. v. Erichson u. Horst. 36. 
(Schlusz-)Lfg. Braunschweig, Schwetschke. 

8°. & 1.30M. 

7. Bd. Die politische u. polemische Litter- 
atur der Hebriier. Ruth, 1. u. 2. Makka- 
bier, Daniel, Esther, Judith, 3. Makkabiier, 
Bel u. die Schlange, Die Epistel des Jeremia, 
Register, 1894. 201-278 u. 24 p. 

RIEHM, E. C. A. Handwéorterbuch des bib- 
lischen Altertums f. gebildete Bibelleser. 2. 
Aufi., besorgt v. Frdr. Baethgen. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1894. 2v. 1880p. 8°. 
24; 30M. 

SACRED books of the Old Testament. A crit- 
ical edition of the Hebrew text, printed in 
colors, with notes prepared by eminent bib- 
lical scholars of Europe and America, under 
the editorial direction of Prof. Paul Haupt. 
Lpz., Hinrichs. 8°. 

3. The book of Leviticus by S. R. Driver, 
assisted by H. A. White. 32 p. 2.50M. 8. 
The books of Samuel by Prof. D. K. Budde. 
Eng. trans. of the notes by B. W. Bacon. iv+ 
98 p. 6.50M. 

SCHLATTER, A. Erliiuterungen zum N. T. 

Calw. u. St. Vereinsbuchh. Bar & —75M. 

1. Der Rémerbrief. 3. Aufl. 1894. 270 p. 
1.50M. 

3. Der Galaterbrief. 2. Aufl. 1894. 210 p. 
1.50M. 

5. Das Evangelium des Matthiius. 1894. 
448 p. 2.25M. 

SOMMER, J. L. Die epistolischen Perikopen 
des Kirchenjahres, exegetisch u. homiletisch 
behandelt. 4. Aufl. Lpz., Deichert, 1894. 
viii+696 p. 8°. 8.40M. 

TESTAMENT, Ret. Ny. Oversat, med Anm. 
af T. S. Rérdam. 2 Udg. 8°. 

1. 1894. 80 p. —40; 1kr. 

TRENKLRE, Frz. S. Der Brief des hl. Jacobus 
erklirt. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1894. viii+ 
410 p. 8°. 6M. 

VILSTRUP, Kaarup. Laerebog i. Palaestinas 
Geografi. 4. Opl. Aalborg, Schulz (1893), 
1894. 32 p. 8°. —35kr. 

WITZ, C. A. Die Worte des herrn nach dem 
Evangelium Johannis Kap. 1-4. In exegetisch- 


homilet. Reden erklirt. Berl., Miiller, 1894. 
v+203 p. 8°. 2.50: 3.50M. 


IL—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Biblical and Jewish. 
a. American and English. 


BRIGGS, C. A. The Messiah of the gospels. 
N. Y., C. Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 13+337 p. 
8°. $2. 

ERRERA, L. The Russian Jews’ extermina- 
tion or emancipation. Pref. note by Theodore 
Mommsen. Tr. Bella Liwy. Nutt, 1894. 
210 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

FARRAR, F. W. The life of Christ as repre- 
sented in art. Stuttg., Black, 1894. 510 p. 
8°. 21s. 

FARRAR, F. W. Life of Christ, life and work 
of St. Paul, and early days of Christianity. 
Uniform ed. Lond., Cassell, 1894. 3v. 21s. 

FOUARD, Abbe C. Saint Paul and his mis- 
sions. Tr. G. F. X. Griffith. Lond., Long- 
mans, 1894. 436 p. 8°. 9s.; also N. Y., $2. 

GEIKIE, C. The apostles: their lives and 
their letters. Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 520 p. 
8°. 6s (N. T. hours, V. 2). 

GEIKIE, C. The life and works of Christ. 
Revised throughout with additional notes. 
Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 2v. 1330 p. 8°. 12s. 

HORT, F. J. A. Judaistic Christianity: a 
course of lectures. Lond., Macmillan, 1894. 
230 p. 8°. 6s. 

LAGRANGE, C. The great pyramid, by mod- 
ern science; with a short note by C. Piazzi 
Smyth. N. Y., Randolph, 1894. 11+278 p. 
12°. $3. 

MASPERO, G. The dawn of civilization: E- 
gypt and Chaldza. Ed. A. H. Sayce; tr. M. 
L. McClure. With map and over 470 illus- 
trations and plans. Lond., Chris. Knowl. 
Soc., 1894. 806 p. 8°. 24s. 

MEYER, F. B. Jeremiah, priest and prophet. 
Lond., Morgan & S., 1894. 8°. 2s. 6d.; 3s. 
6d.; also N. Y., $1. 

MIELZINER, M. Introd. to the Talmud. 
Cin., O., Bloch, 1894. 300 p. 8°. Subs., 
$2.50. 

SMITH, G. Adam. The historical geography 
of the Holy Land. N. Y., Armstrong, 1894. 
25+692 p. Maps. 8°. $6. 

SMITH, W. R. Lectures on the religion of the 
Semites. First series: the fundamental in- 
stitutions. New edits. rev. throughout by the 
author. Lond., Black, 1894. 520 p. 8°. 15s 
net; N. Y., Macmillan, $4.00. 

STALKER, J. The trial and death of Jesus 
Christ: a devotional history of our Lord’s 
passion. Lond., Hodder, 1894. 316 p. 8°. 
5s.; N. Y., Armstrong, $1.50. 

STUART, C. E. Tracings from the Acts of 
the Apostles; or, Thirty Years of Christian 
Work. Lond., Marlborough, 1894. 8°. 3s. 
6d. 
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b. Other. 


ABREGE de Ihistoire sainte. Nouve. éd. 
Tours, Mame (1893), 1894. 180 p. 18°. 
ANDERSEN, A. Menneskets Sen. Evangelie- 

" opfattelsernes Enhed fremstillet i Grund- 
traek. Schoenberg, 1894. 260 p. 8°. 3.25kr. 

BACK, Sam. R. Meir ben Baruch aus Roth- 
enburg. Sein Leben u. Wirken, seine Schick- 
sale u. Schriften. Gedenkschrift zur 600. 
Jahreswende seines Todes. Frankfurt a. M., 
Kauffmann. 8°. 

1. 1894. vii+112 p. 

CORNILL, Carl Heinr. Der israelitische Proph- 
etismus. In 5 Vortriigen f. gebildete Laien 
geschildert. Straszburg, Triibner, 1894. v+ 
184 p. 8°. 1—; 2M. 

GLAHN, P. Egede. Den rette Hyrde. Bibelske 
Betragtninger over Vor Herres Jesu Christi 
Lidelseshistorie. Odense, Milo, 1894. 112 p. 
S°. i25kr: 

GLASER, Alfr. Geschichte der Juden in Strass- 
burg. Strassburg, J. Noiriel. 88 p. 8°. 2M. 

GUNDERT, E. Die biblische Geschichte zum 
Gebrauch f. Lehrer. 2. Aufl. Calw u. St, 
Vereinsbuchh., 1894. 576 p. 8°. 4M. 

HAUPT, Erich. Die eschatologischen Auss- 
agen Jesu in den synoptischen Evangelien. 
Berl., Reuther & Reichard, 1894. viii+167 p. 
8°. 3.60M. 

JENSEN, H. Apostelen Paulus. En Frem- 
stilling fer Laegfolk. Kjoebenh, Philipsen, 
1894. 120 p. 8°. 1.75kr. 

IOSEPHI, Flavii, Opera, edidit et apparatu 
critico instruxit Benedictus Niese. Berl., 
Weidmann. 8°. 

VI. De bello iudaico libros VII ediderunt 
Just. a Destinon et Benedictus Niese. 1894. 
Ixxxvi+628 p. 26M. 

LEMANN, Gebrs. Het proces van Christus 
voor den Hoogen Raad der Joden. Vert-Rott. 
van Belle, 1894. 92 p. 8°. —60fl. 

PETITE Histoire sainte; par les Fréres des 
écoles chrétiennes. Tours, Mame. Paris, 
Poussielgue (1893), 1894. iv+72 p. 18°. 

RENAN, Ernest. Geschichte des Volkes Is- 
rael. Webers v. E. Schaelsky. 5. (Schluss-) 
Bd. Berl., Cronbach, 1894. ivi404 p. 8°. 
6—; 8.25M. 

RUPPRECHT, Ed. Das Ritsel des Fiinf- 
buches Mose u. seine falsche Loésung. v. Dr. 
Strack. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1894. 160 
Dp. &. 2M. 

SCHNEDERMANN, Geo. Jesu Verkiindig- 
ung u. Lehre vom Reiche Gottes in ihrer ge- 
schichtlichen Bedeutung dargestellt. Lpz., 
Deichert. 8°. 

2. Hilfte. 1894. viii+279 p. 4M. 

SCHOEPFER, Aemilian. Gesch. A. T. m. bes- 
ond. Riicksicht auf d. Verhiltnis v. Bibel u. 
Wissenschaft. Brixen, Buchh. des kath.-polit. 
Presspereins. 8°. 

2. Halbb. 1894. xi+241+544 p. 4M. 

STEIN, Salo. Materialien zur Ethik des-Tal- 
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mud. Frankfurt a.M., J. Kauffmann. 8°, 
1. Die Pflichtenlehre d. Talmud. 1894. 185 p, 
ZSCHOKKE, Herm. Historia sacri antiqui 
testamenti. Ed. IV. Wien, Braumiiller, 1894, 
x+449 p. 8°. 8M. 


2. Post-Biblical. 
a. American and English. 


ADAMNANI Vita S. Columb. Edited from 
Dr. Reeves’ text by J. T. Fowler. Lond., 
Frowde, 1894. 8s. 6d. net. 

BLISS, W. Root. Side glimpses from the colo- 
nial meeting-house. Bost., Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1894. 8°. $1.50. 

BOWER, H. M. The fourteen of Meaux: an 
account of the earliest reformed church with- 
in France proper. Lond., Longmans, 1894. 
8°. 6s. 

CHARLES, Elizabeth R. Joan the maid, de- 
liverer of England and France. New ed. 
Lond., Chris. Knowl. Soc., 1894. 310 p. 8°. 
3s. 6d. 

HARDWICKE, W. W. The missing links of 
the (English religious) establishment. N. Y., 
Benziger, 1894. 16°. Net, pap., 15c. 

SIMPKINSON, C. H. Life and times of Wil- 
liam Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. Lond., 
Murray, 1894. 306 p. 8°. 10s. 

SMITH, C. Ernest. The old church in the new 
land: lectures on church history. N. Y,, 
Longmans, 1894. c. 8+279 p. 12°. Cl. $1.25. 
(Prot. Ep. Church.) 

WHYTE, A. Jacob Behmen. Lond., Oliphant, 
1894. 84p. 8°. 2s. 6d.; 6s. 6d. 

WORLEY, G. The Catholic revival of the 
nineteenth century. Lond., Stock, 1894. 150 
> 8. Oe 

b. Other. 


ABREGE de la vie du R. P. Ange Leproust. 
Paris, Schneider, 1894. 88 p. 16°. 

ACTA der provinciale en particuliere synoden, 
gehenden in de Noordelijke Nederlanden ge 
durende de jaren 1572-1620 verz en uitg. 
door J. Reitsma en S. D. van Veen. Gronin- 
gen, Wolters. 8°. 

III. 1593-1620. 1894. 81525 p. 5.50fi. 

ADAM, J. L. Le Mysticisme 4 la Renaissance, 
ou Marie des Vallées, dite la sainte de Cout- 
ances. 2e éd. Evreux, Odieuvre. Paris, 
Poussielgue, 1894. x+412 p. 8°. 

ALLAIN, E. Organisation administrative et 
financiére du diocése de Bordeaux avant la 
Révolution. Besancon, im. Jacquin. Paris, 
5. rue Saint-Simon, 1894. 44 p. 8°. 

BARDENHEWER, Otto. Patrologie. Frei- 
burg i. B., Herder, 1894. x+635 p. 8°. 8} 
10M. 

BERTHAULT. L’Abbaye de Chelles (ordre de 
Saint-Benoist), diocése de Paris (657-1790). 
Résumés chronologiques. Paris, Dupont. 8°. 

8. (1734-1789): Temporel; Suppression de 
Vabbaye; Conclusion. 1894. xii+259 p. 

















BIEGLER, Johs. Die Civitas Dei des hl. 
Augustinus. In ihren Grundgedanken darge- 
legt. Paderborn, Junfermann, 1894. 74 p. 
8°, —T5M. 

BRUN, P. Les Assemblées illicites des protes- 
tants dans le pays de Foix 4 la suite de la 
révocation de l’édit de Nantes, d’aprés des 
documents inédits. Foix, Gadrat, 1894. 29 
- 8°. if. 

BURKHARDT, O. Die Einfiihrung der Refor- 
mation in den reussischen Liindern. Lpz., 
Werther, 1894. 47 p. 8°. 1M. 

CHOCARNE, B. Le R. P. H. D. Lacordaire, 
de l’ordre des Fréres précheurs; sa vie intime 
et religieuse. Se éd. Tours, Mame. Paris, 
Poussielgue, 1894. 2v. 18°.. 

CLEMENT IV. Les Registres de Clément IV. 
(1265-1268.) Recueil des bulles de ce pape., 
par M. Edouard Jordan. Toulouse, Chauvin. 
Paris, Thorin. 4°. 

2e fasc. F. 15-32. 1134256 p. 1894. 

COLENBRANDER, B. W. _ Beknopte ge- 
schiedenis van het Christendom. Zutphen, 
Thieme, 1894. 8+327+12; 81+320+13 p. 8°. 
*3.80f1. 

CRAMER, W. Leben der hl. Elisabeth v. Thiir- 
ingen. 2. Aufl. Paderborn, Bonifacius-Druck- 
erei, 1894. 208 p. 16°. —S80M. 

DESHOULIERES, F. Extrait des registres 
paroissiaux de la commune de Touchay. 
Saint-Amand, Pivoteau, 1894. 40 p. 16°. 

DOEDES, J. I. 1848-1893. Biografische her- 
inneringen. Utr., Kemink, 1894. 8+292 p. 
8°. 2.50f1. 

DIJON, H. La Cathédrale de Saint-Claude. 
Notice historique et descriptive, Dijon. Lons- 
le-Saulnier, Martin, 1894. 80 p. 8°. 

FONTES rerum austriacarum. Oesterreich- 
ische Geschichts-Quellen. Hrsg. v. der his- 
tor. Commission der kaiserl. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. Wien, F. Temp- 
ay. 8°. 

2. Abth. Diplomataria et: acta. 

47. II. Pius VI. u. Josef II. von der Riick- 
kehr des Papstes nach Rom bis zum Ab- 
schlusse des Concordats. Von Hanns Schlit- 
ter. 1894. xx+225 p. 3.40M. 

FRIEDRICH, J. Johann Adam Mohler, der 
Symboliker. Miinchen, Beck, 1894. v+139 p. 
8°. 2M. 

GREGOIRE IX. Les Registres de Grégoire 
IX. Recueil des bulles de ce pape, par Lu- 
cien Auvray. Toulouse, Chauvin et fils. Paris, 
Thorin. 4°. 

8e fase. F. 3439. Col. 529-784. 1894. 

HANSEN, M. Moerk. Kortfattet Laerebog i 
Kirkehistorien for Ungdommen af alle Staen- 
der. 5 Udg. Kjoebenh. Reitzelske, 1894. 82 
p. 8°. —S80kr. 

HARNACK, Adf. Augustin’s Confessionen. 
Ein Vortrag. 2. Aufl. Giessen, J. Ricker, 
1894. 32 p. 8°. —60M. 

HEINRICI, ©. F. Geo. Beitriige zur Gesch. u. 
Erkl. des N. T. Lpz., Diirr’sche Buchh. 8°. 

I. Das Urchristentum in der Kirchenge- 
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schichte des Eusebius. Literarische Verhiilt- 
nisse des 2. Jahrh. 1894. v+78 p. 1.80; —70M. 

KIEFFER, J. Leben der Heiligen. Diilmen, 
A. Laumann. 8°. & n. —60 (kplt.: 6—; 8M), 
9. u. 10. Lfg. Bd. 2. 2894564 p. 1894. 

KLOSTERMANN, Erich. Analecta zur Septu- 
aginta, Hexapla u. Patristik. Lpz., Deichert, 
1894. viit128 p. 8°. 3M. 

KRAUS, Emil. Friedrich Meyer, Pfarrer u 
Rektor der Diakonissen in Neuendettelsau. 
Hin Lebensbild. Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 
1894. iv+350 p. 8°. 4~—; 4.80M. 

LAGARDE, Anna de. Paul de Lagarde. Er- 
innerungen aus seinem Leben. Géttingen, 
Dieterich’s Sort, 1894. 191 p. 8°. 2M. 

LAVANCHY, J. M. Le Diocése de Genéave 
(partie de Savoie) pendant la Révolution fran- 
caise. Annecy, Burnod, 1894. 2yv. 8°. 

LESUR, E. et F. BOURNAND. Nos grands 
évéques au xixe siécle. Tours, Deslis fréres; 
lib. Cattier (1895), 1894. 416 p. 8°. 

LHOMOND. Epitome historiz sacre. Nouv. 
éd., par M. A. Martin. Corbeil, Crété. Paris, 
Delagrave, 1894. viii+180 p. 18°. 

MADAME Joséphine, religieuse de l’ Adoration 
perpétuelle du Sacré Coeur, et son ceuvre 
d’éducation. Lyon, Vitte, 1894. xxiv+184 p. 
g° 


MAIGNEN, M. Le Prétre du peuple, ou la 
Vie d’Henri Planchat. 8e éd. Paris, Téqui 
(1895), 1894. iii+282 p. 18°. 2f. 

MAJUNKE, Paul. Gesammelte Luther- 
Schriften. 4 Thle. in 1 Bd. Moinn, Kupfer- 
berg, 1894. 8°. 5M. 

MBEHLER, J. B. Der hl. oe Bischof 
v. Regensburg. Historische Festschrift zum 
900jihr. Gediichtnisse seines Todes. Regens- 
burg, Pustet, 1894. xivi416 p. 8°. 5M. 

MONIER, F. Morceaux choisis des Péres de 
l’Eglise (classe de cinquiéme). 4e éd., entié- 
rement refondue. Tours, Mame. Paris, Pous- 
sielgue (1895), 1894. viii+244 p. 18°. 

NIELSEN, F. Ledetraad i Kirkens Historie. 
Kjoebenh. 8°. 

Il. Efter Reformationen. 3 Udg. 1894. 116 
p. 1.50kr. 

POTRON, E. M. Vie abrégée de saint An- 
toine de Padoue. 23e mille. Vanves, Gann- 
ereau 1894. 73 p. 18°. 

REGESTA episcoporum Constantiensium. Reg- 
esten zur Geschichte’ der Bischéfe v. Con- 
stanz. Von Bubulcus bis Thomas Berlower, 
517-1496. Hrsg. v. der bad. histor. Commis- 
sion. Innsbruck, Wagner. 4°. 

II. 1. 1293-1314. Bearb. v. Cartellieri. 1894. 
4M. 

REZBANYAY, Jos. Compendium patrologiae 
et patristicae una cum selectis partibus ex 
operibus ss. patrum classicis. Quinque-Ec- 
clesiis. Wien, M. Perles, 1894. xvi+704 p. 
8°. 12M. 

RIQUIER, A. et COMBES. Histoire de l’'Eg- 
lise. Petit cours. 7e éd., rev. et corr. Cor- 
beil, Crété. Paris, Delagrave, 1894. 270 p. 
i. 
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SAMBETH, Geo. Kapuzinerkloster u., Mar- 
iahilf in Mergentheim. Stuttg., Siiddeutsche 
Verlagsbuchh., 1894. x+212 p. 16°. Net, 
1—; 1.40M. 

SAUREL, F. Histoire religieuse du départe- 
ment de lHérault pendant la Révolution. 
Bergerac, Montpellier. Paris, Champion, 
1894. 5f. 

SCHULZ, Hans. Peter y. Murrhone (Papst 
Coelestin V.). I Thl. Diss. Berl., Weber, 
1894. 48 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

SCHNUERER, Gust. Die Entstehung des 
Kirchenstaates. Kiln, Bachem, 1894. 116 p. 
8°. 180M. (Schriften der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, 1894, IT.) 

SOHM, Rud. Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss. 
9. Aufl. Lpz., Ungleich, 1894. ii+218 p. 8°. 
3—: 4M. 

STAEHELIN, Rud. Huldreich Zwingli. Sein 
Leben u. Wirken, nach den Quellen dargest- 
ellt. Basel, Schwabe. 8°. 

1. 1894. vii+14+256 p. 4.80M. 

STATUTA synodalia dicecesis Elnensis, ab 
Natali-Matthzeo-Victore-Maria Gaussail epis- 
copo Elnensi promulgata in synodo habita 
diebus 28 et 29 septembris anno Domini 1893. 
Perpignan, Latrobe, 1894. 351 p. 16°. 

SYMBOLA doctorum ienensis gymnasii in hon- 
orem gymnasii isenacensis collecta, ed. G. 
Richter. Jena, Neuenhahn, 1894. 4°. 2.50M. 
(Contains among others.) Ein Fragment 
des Origenes. (Philokalia, Cap XV, 19=p. 
84, 15-86, 3 ed. Robinson). 

THELOZ. La Fondatrice des Sceurs de Marie- 
Auxiliatrice. Lyon, Vitte, 1894. 429 p. 16°. 

TOUPIN, H. C. Histoire de la vénérée Mére 
Marie-Philippine Du Vivier, fondatrice de la 
congrégation de Sainte-Marthe. Valence, Im- 
primerie valentinoise. Paris, Bloud et Barral, 
1894. lvii+360 p. 8°. 

TSCHACKERT, P. Ungedruckte Briefe zur 
allgemeinen Reformationsgeschichte. Gét- 
tingen, Dieterich, 1894. 57 p. 4°. 640M. 
[Aus: “ Abhandlgn. d. k. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 
in Géttingen.”] 

T’SERCLAES (de). Le Pape Léon XIII: sa 
vie; son action religieuse, politique et sociale. 
Avec une introduction par Mgr. Baunard, 
recteur des Facultés catholiques de Lille. 
Lille et Paris, Desclée, 1894. 2v. (xix+573 
p.. 640 p.) 8°. 

VAGANT, J. M. A. Histoire de la conception 
du sacrifice de la Messe dans I’Eglise latine. 
Paris et Lyon, Delhomme et Briguet, 1894. 
60 p. 8°. ; 

WOLF, Theobald. Johannes Honterus, der 
Apostel Ungarns. Kronstadt, Zeidner, 1894. 
iv+186 p. 8°. 2.40M. 


3. Non-Christian Religions. 


a. American and English. 


BESANT, Annie. The building of the Kosmos, 
and other lectures. Lond., Theosophical Boc., 
1894. 156 p. 8°. 2s. net. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 





[January, 


CARUS, Paul. The gospel of Buddha. Chie., 
Open Court Pub. Co., 1894. ¢. 144275 p, 
12°. $1.50. 

EGYPTIAN book of the dead; ed., with introd., 
a complete translation, and various chapters 
on its history, symbolism, etc., by C. H. §, 
Davis, M.D. N. Y., Putnam’s Sons, 1894, 
4°. $5; Lond., net, 30s. 

HARRISON, C. G. The transcendental wni- 
verse: six lectures in occult science, theoso- 
phy, and the Catholic faith delivered before 
the Berean Society. Lond., Elliott, 1894, 
176 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

LOWELL, Percival. Occult Japan; or, the way 
of the gods. Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1895 (1894). c. 44379 p. 12°. $1.75. 

SWANWICK, Anna. Evolution and the relig- 
ion of the future. Lond., Green, 1894. 56 p. 
18°. 1s. ‘ 


b. Other. 


AKSAKOW, Alex. N. Animismus u. Spiritis- 
mus. 2. Bd. 2. Aufl. Lpz., Mutze, 1894. 
339+752 p. 6—; 7.50M. 

BASTIAN, Adf. Zur Mythologie u. Psychol- 
ogie der Nigritier in Guinea. Berl., Reimer, 
1894. xxxi+162 p. 8°. 4M. 

JUDGE, W. O. Das Meer der Theosophie. 
Aus dem Engl. v. Ed. Herrmann. Lpz., Fried- 
rich, 1894. vii+204 p. 8°. 3M. 

KARDEC, Allan. Ueb. das Wesen des Spiritis- 
mus. A.d. Franz. Lpz., Spohr, 1894. 196 p. 
8°. 2.40M. 

OLDENBERG, Herm. Die Religion des Veda. 
Berl., Besser, 1894. ix+620 p. 8°. 12.50M. 

SAMMLUNG neu-theosophischer Schriften. 
Bietigheim, Neu-theosoph. Verlag. 8°. 

41. Die Wahrheit iib. Spiritismus d. i. Verk- 
ehr m. dem Jenseits. 2. Aufl. 1894. iv+204 
p. Net, 2.50M. 

SIMAR, Theophil Hub. Der Aberglaube. 3. 
Aufl. Kéln, Bachem, 1894. 80 p. 8°. 1.20M. 
(Schriften d. Gérres-Gesellschaft 1877. I.) 

THEOSOPHISCHE, Schriften. Braunschweig. 
Schwetschke. 12°. & —20M. 

IV. Hiibbe-Schleiden. Karma im Christen- 
tum. 1894. 14+x p. 

X. Hiibbe-Schleiden. Die geistige u. die 
geschichtliche Bedeutung der theosophischen 
Bewegung. 1894. 18 p. 

VLOTEN, G. van. Recherches sur la domina- 
tion arabe, le Christisme et les croyances 
messianiques sous le khalifat des Omayades. 
Amst, Miiller, 1894. 6+81 p. 8°. 1M. 


IIL—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


ARTHUR, W. The tongue of fire. N. Y. and 
Chic., Revell, 1894. 376 p. 16°. 60c.; 35¢. 

CHRISTUS Imperator, a series of lecture ser- 
mons on the universal empire of Christianity, 
ed. by C. W. Stubbs. Lond., Macmillan, 1894. 
220 p. 8°. 6s. 
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DYMOND, Jonathan. Essays on the principles 
of morality, etc. 9th ed. N. Y., Pott, 1894. 
144294 p. 8°. T5ec. 

FAIRBAIRN, Rob. B. The oblation and the 
invocation. N. Y., Whittaker, 1894. 164 p. 
a. oi 

GODET, F. Lectures in defence of the Chris- 
tian faith. Tr., W. H. Lyttelton. 3 ed. Edin- 
burgh, Clark, 1894. 304 p. 8°. 4s. 

GOSPEL of the better hope, and other pages 
for religious inquirers. By J. P. Hopps, H. 
W. Bellows, S. Charlesworth, Stopford A. 
Brooke, and others. Lond., Green, 1894. 222 
p. 16°. 2s. 

HAECKEL, E. The confession of faith of a 
man of science. Tr. by J. Gilchrist. Lond., 
Black, 1894. 112 p. 8°. Net, 1s. 6d. 

ARE, E. Great principles of divine truth. 
Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 302 p. 8°. 6s. 

HUXLEY, T. H. Evolution and ethics, and 
other essays. N. Y., Appleton, 1894. 14+ 
334 p. 12°. $1.25. [V. 9 of “Collected es- 
says.”’] 

LADD, G. G. Primer of psychology. Lond., 
Longmans, 1894. 218 p. 8°. 5s. 6d. 

LONG, H. A. Calvanism popularised. Lond., 
Nisbet, 1894. 186 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

MACBETH, Rev. J. Notes on the thirty-nine 
articles, historical and explanatory. Dublin, 
McGee, 1894. 196 p. 12°. 2s. 6d. 

MACDONALD, W. A. Science and ethics: be- 
ing a series of six lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Natural Law Research 
League. Lond., Sonnenschein, 1894. 182 p. 
8°. 2s. 6d. 

MORGAN, C. Lloyd. An introduction to com- 
parative psyehology. N. Y., imp. by C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1894. 124382 p. 12°. $1.25. 
(Contemporary science ser.) . 

PHILLIPSON, J. The natural history of hell. 
N. Y., Industral Pub. Co., 1894. c. 2+112 p. 
12°. Pap., 25c. 

RIEHL, A. The principles of the critical 
philosophy: introduction to the theory of sci- 
ence and metaphysics. Tr. Arthur Fairbanks. 
Lond., Paul, 1894. 360 p. 8°. 9s; N. Y., 
Scribner, $3.60. 

SMITH, G. V. Someffmodern phases of the 
doctrine of atonement. Lond., Green, 1894. 
44p. 8°. Is. 

SMYTH, W. W. The government of God in 
relation to the evolution of man. New and 
rev. ed. Lond., Stock, 1894. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

SPALDING, J. L. Things of the mind. Chic., 
McClurg, 1894. c. 3+235 p. 12°. $1. 

SPENCER, H. The data of ethics. Cheap ed. 
Lond., Williams & N., 1894. 288 p. 8°. 2s. 
6d. 

STRAHAN, S. A. K. Suicide and insanity. N. 
Y., imp. by ©. Seribner’s Sons, 1894. 5+228 
p. 12°. $1. (Social science ser.) ° 

WAR in the Roman camp. An attack on Ro- 
man Catholicism. Lond., Simpkin, 1894. 
36 p. 8°. 6d. 

WATTS, Prof. Prof. Drummond’s ‘ Ascent of 


man,’ and Principal Fairbairn’s ‘Place uf 
Christ in modern theology’ examined in the 
light of science and revelation. Edinburgh, 
Hunter, 1894. 146 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. : 

WAY of truth: a statement of Church doctrine 
in the form of questions and answers. Lond., 
Church Army, 1894. 70 p. 8°. 1s.; 6d. 


b. Other. 


BAHR, Karl. Gespriiche u. Briefwechsel m. 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Aus dem Nachlasse 
hrsg. v. Ludw. Schemann. Lpz., Brockhaus, 
1894. xvi+90 p. 8°. 2.50M. 

BANG, J. P. Om Trosartiklernes Begreb. 
Schoenberg(?), 1894. 172 p. 8°. 3kr. 

BEIT, Karl, Vaterunser. Altes u. Neues tib. 
das Gebet des Herrn. Lpz., Ungleich, 1894. 
vili+101 p. 8°. 1.20; 2M. 

BELLETT, J. G. Der Sohn Gottes. Nach dem 
Engl. Elberfeld, Faszbender, 1894. 170 p. 
8°. —70M. 

BOEDDER, Bern. Psychologia rationalis sive 
philosophia de anima humana. In usum 
scholarum. Freiburg i.B., Herder, 1894. 
Xvii+344 p. 8°. 3.20; 4.40M. 

BOIRAC, E. L’Idée de phénoméne. Tours, 
Arrault et Ce. Paris, Alcan, 1894. 356 p. 
Sr... 

BROGLIE (de). La Réaction contre le posit- 
ivisme. Paris, Plon, Nourrit et Ce, 1894. xiii 
+803 p. 18°. 3.50f. 

BUSSE, Ludw. Philosophie u. Erkenntnis- 
theorie. Lpz., Heizel. 8°. 

I. 1. Metaphysik u. Erkenntniskritik. 2. 
Grundlegung e. dogmat. philosoph. Systems. 
1894. xxiv+289 p. 6M. 

CAPPELLAZZI, Andrea. Gli elementi del 
pensiero; studio di psicologia e ideologia sec- 
ondo la dottrina di s. Tomaso d’Aquino. 
Crema, Cazzamalli. 8°. Lib ix+1-3. 1894. 
274 p. 

JARRIERE, M._ Fichtes Geistesentwicklung 
in den Reden iib. die Bestimmung des Ge- 
lehrten Jena 1794, Kriangen 18U0, Berlin 13811. 
Miinchen, Franz. iv+70p. 8°. 1.20M. [Aus: 
“ Sitzungsber. d. k. b. Akad. d. Wiss.”] 

CARSTANJEN, Frdr. Richard Avenarius’ bi- 
omechanische Grundlegung der neuen allge- 
meinen Erkenntnistheorie. Miinchen, Th. 
Ackermann, 1894. xiii+130 p. 8°. 3M. 

DAHLE, L. Das Leben nach dem Tode. 
deutsche Ausg. v. O. Gleiss. Lpz., Richter, 
1894. vi+423 p. 8°. 3.50; 4.50M. 

DANKELMAN, B. en Wijnen, J. H. Hand- 
boek d. kath. godsdienstleer. 5 uitg. Amst., 
van Gulick, 1894. 8400 p. 8°. 1.50f1. 

DEUSSEN, Panl. Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophie m. besond. Beriicksicht. der Re- 
ligionen. Lpz., Brockhaus, 1894. xvi+336 p. 
S*. TM. 

1. Allgemeine Einleitg. u. Philosophie des 
Veda bis auf die Upanishad’s. 

EINIG, Prof. Einig contra Beyschlag. 2. Aufl. 
Trier, Paulinus-Druckerei, 1894. 142 p. 8°. 
—50M. 
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SAMBETH, Geo. Kapuzinerkloster u., Mar- 
iahilf in Mergentheim. Stuttg., Siiddeutsche 
Verlagsbuchh., 1894. x+212 p. 16°. Net, 
1—; 1.40M. 

SAUREL, F. Histoire religieuse du départe- 
ment de lVHérault pendant la Révolution. 
Bergerac, Montpellier. Paris, Champion, 
1894. 5f. 

SCHULZ, Hans. Peter v. Murrhone (Papst 
Coelestin V.). I. Thl. Diss. Berl., Weber, 
1894. 48 p. 8°. 120M. 

SCHNUERER, Gust. Die Entstehung des 
Kirchenstaates. Kiln, Bachem, 1894. 116 p. 
8°. 180M. (Schriften der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, 1894, IT.) 

SOHM, Rud. Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss. 
9. Aufl. Lpz., Ungleich, 1894. ii+218 p. 8°. 
3—; 4M. 

STAEHELIN, Rud. Huldreich Zwingli. Sein 
Leben u. Wirken, nach den Quellen dargest- 
ellt. Basel, Schwabe. 8°. 

1. 1894. vii+l14+256 p. 4.80M. 

STATUTA synodalia dicecesis Elnensis, ab 
Natali-Matthzeo-Victore-Maria Gaussail epis- 
copo HElnensi promulgata in synodo habita 
diebus 28 et 29 septembris anno Domini 1893. 
Perpignan, Latrobe, 1894. 351 p. 16°. 

SYMBOLA doctorum ienensis gymnasii in hon- 
orem gymnasii isenacensis collecta, ed. G. 
Richter. Jena, Neuenhahn, 1894. 4°. 2.50M. 

(Contains among others.) Ein Fragment 
des Origenes. (Philokalia, Cap XV, 19=p. 
84, 15-86, 3 ed. Robinson). 

THELOZ. La Fondatrice des Sceurs de Marie- 
Auxiliatrice. Lyon, Vitte, 1894. 429 p. 16°. 

TOUPIN, H. C. Histoire de la vénérée Mére 
Marie-Philippine Du Vivier, fondatrice de la 
congrégation de Sainte-Marthe. Valence, Im- 
primerie valentinoise. Paris, Bloud et Barral, 
1894. lvii+860 p. 8°. 

TSCHACKERT, P. Ungedruckte Briefe zur 
allgemeinen Reformationsgeschichte. Gét- 
tingen, Dieterich,, 1894. 57 p. 4°. 640M. 
[Aus: “ Abhandign. d. k. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 
in Géttingen.’’] 

T’SERCLAES (de). Le Pape Léon XIII.: sa 
vie; son action religieuse, politique et sociale. 
Avec une introduction par Mgr. Baunard, 
recteur des Facultés catholiques de Lille. 
Lille et Paris, Desclée, 1894. 2v. (xix+573 
p.. 640 p.) 8°. 

VACANT, J. M. A. Histoire de la conception 
du sacrifice de la Messe dans I’Hglise latine. 
Paris et Lyon, Delhomme et Briguet, 1894. 
60 p. 8°. é 

WOLF, Theobald. Johannes Honterus, der 
Apostel Ungarns. Kronstadt, Zeidner, 1894. 
iv+186 p. 8°. 2.40M. 


8. Non-Christian Religions. 


a. American and English. 


BESANT, Annie. The building of the Kosmos, 
and other lectures. Lond., Theosophical Ser. 
1894. 156 p. 8°. 2s. net. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


[January, 


CARUS, Paul. The gospel of Buddha. Chie., 
Open Court Pub. Co., 1894. ¢. 144275 p. 
12°. $1.50. 

EGYPTIAN book of the dead; ed., with introd., 
a complete translation, and various chapters 
on its history, symbolism, etc., by C. H. §, 
Davis, M.D. N. Y., Putnam’s Sons, 1894, 
4°. $5; Lond., net, 30s. 

HARRISON, C. G. The transcendental uni- 
verse: six lectures in occult science, theoso- 
phy, and the Catholic faith delivered before 
the Berean Society. Lond., Elliott, 1894, 
176 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

LOWELL, Percival. Occult Japan; or, the way 
of the gods. Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1895 (1894). c. 44879 p. 12°. $1.75 

SWANWICK, Anna. Evolution and the relig- 
ion of the future. Lond., Green, 1894. 56 p. 
48°: in. 

b. Other. 


AKSAKOW, Alex. N. Animismus u. Spiritis- 
mus. 2. Bd. 2. Aufl. Lpz., Mutze, 1894. 
339+752 p. 6—; 7.50M. 

BASTIAN, Adf. Zur Mythologie u. Psychol- 
egie der Nigritier in Guinea. Berl., Reimer, 
1894. xxxi+162 p. 8°. 4M. 

JUDGE, W. O. Das Meer der Theosophie. 
Aus dem Engl. v. Ed. Herrmann. Lpz., Fried- 
rich, 1894. vii+204 p. 8°. 3M. 

KARDEC, Allan. Ueb. das Wesen des Spiritis- 
mus. A. d. Franz. Lpz., Spohr, 1894. 196 p. 
8°. 2.40M. 

OLDENBERG, Herm. Die Religion des Veda. 
Berl., Besser, 1894. ixi620 p. 8°. 12.50M. 

SAMMLUNG neu-theosophischer Schriften. 
Bietigheim, Neu-theosoph. Verlag. 8°. 

41. Die Wahrheit iib. Spiritismus d. i. Verk- 
ehr m. dem Jenseits. 2. Aufl. 1894. iv+204 
p. Net, 2.50M. 

SIMAR, Theophil Hub. Der Aberglaube. 3. 
Aufl. Kéln, Bachem, 1894. 80 p. 8°. 1.20M. 
(Schriften d. Gérres-Gesellschaft 1877. I.) 

THEOSOPHISCHBE, Schriften. Braunschweig. 
Schwetschke. 12°. & —20M. 

IV. Hiibbe-Schleiden. Karma im Christen- 
tum. 1894. 14+x p. 

X. Hiibbe-Schleiden. Die geistige u. die 
geschichtliche Bedeutung der theosophischen 
Bewegung. 1894. 18 p. 

VLOTEN, G. van. Recherches sur la domina- 
tion arabe, le Christisme et les croyances 
messianiques sous le khalifat des Omayades. 
Amst, Miiller, 1894. 6+81 p. 8°. 1M. 


Ill.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


ARTHUR, W. The tongue of fire. N. Y. and 
Chic., Revell, 1894. 376 p. 16°. 60c.; 35¢. 

CHRISTUS Imperator, a series of lecture ser- 
mons on the universal empire of Christianity, 
ed. by C. W. Stubbs. Lond., Macmillan, 1894. 
220 p. 8°. 6s. 
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DYMOND, Jonathan. Essays on the principles 
of morality, etc. 9th ed. N. Y., Pott, 1894. 
144294 p. 8°. Tie. 

FAIRBAIRN, Rob..B. The oblation and the 
invocation. N. Y., Whittaker, 1894. 164 p. 
12°. $1. 

GODET, F. Lectures in defence of the Chris- 
tian faith. Tr., W. H. Lyttelton. 3 ed. Edin- 
burgh, Clark, 1894. 304 p. 8°. 4s. 

GOSPEL of the better hope, and other pages 
for religious inquirers. By J. P. Hopps, H. 
W. Bellows, S. Charlesworth, Stopford A. 
Brooke, and others. Lond., Green, 1894. 222 
p. 16°. 2s. 

HAECKEL, HE. The confession of faith of a 
man of science. Tr. by J. Gilchrist. Lond., 
Black, 1894. 112 p. 8°. Net, 1s. 6d. 

HOARE, E. Great principles of divine truth. 
Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 302 p. 8°. 6s. 

HUXLEY, T. H. Evolution and ethics, and 
other essays. N. Y., Appleton, 1894. 14+ 
334 p. 12°. $1.25. [V. 9 of “ Collected es- 
says.”] 

LADD, G. G. Primer of psychology. Lond., 
Longmans, 1894. 218 p. 8°. 5s. 6d. 

LONG, H. A. Calvanism popularised. Lond., 
Nisbet, 1894. 186 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

MACBETH, Rey. J. Notes on the thirty-nine 
articles, historical and explanatory. Dublin, 
McGee, 1894. 196 p. 12°. 2s. 6d. 

MACDONALD, W. A. Science and ethics: be- 
ing a series of six lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Natural Law Research 
League. Lond., Sonnenschein, 1894. 182 p. 
a 2a Cf. 

MORGAN, C. Lloyd. An introduction to com- 
parative psyehology. N. Y., imp. by C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1894. 124882 p. 12°. $1.25. 
(Contemporary science ser.) . 

PHILLIPSON, J. The natural history of hell. 
N. Y., Industral Pub. Co., 1894. ¢. 2+112 p. 
12°. Pap., 25c. 

RIEHL, A. The principles of the critical 
philosophy: introduction to the theory of sci- 
ence and metaphysics. Tr. Arthur Fairbanks. 
Lond., Paul, 1894. 360 p. 8°. 9s.; N. Y., 
Scribner, $3.60. 

SMITH, G. -V. Some modern phases of the 
doctrine of atonement. Lond., Green, 1894. 
44p. 8°. 1s. ; 

SMYTH, W. W. The government of God in 
relation to the evolution of man. New and 
rev. ed. Lond., Stock, 1894. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

SPALDING, J. L. Things of the mind. Chic., 
McClurg, 1894. ¢. 3+285 p. 12°. $1. 

SPENCER, H. The data of ethics. Cheap ed. 
Lond., Williams & N., 1894. 288 p. 8°. 2s. 
6d. 

STRAHAN, 8S. A. K. Suicide and insanity. N. 
Y., imp. by C. Seribner’s Sons, 1894. 5+228 
Dp. 12°. $1. (Social science ser.) ° 

WAR in the Roman camp. An attack on Ro- 
man Catholicism. Lond., Simpkin, 1894. 
36 p. 8°. 6d. 

WATTS, Prof. Prof. Drummond’s ‘ Ascent of 


man,’ and Principal Fairbairn’s ‘Place of 
Christ in modern theology’ examined in the 
light of science and revelation. Edinburgh, 
Hunter, 1894. 146 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. : 

WAY of truth: a statement of Church doctrine 
in the form of questions and answers. Lond., 
Church Army, 1894. 70 p. 8°. 1s.; 6d. 


b. Other. 


BAHR, Karl. Gespriiche u. Briefwechsel m. 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Aus dem Nachlasse 
hrsg. v. Ludw. Schemann. Lpz., Brockhaus, 
1894. xvi+90 p. 8°. 2.50M. 

BANG, J. P. Om Trosartiklernes Begreb. 
Schoenberg(?), 1894. 172 p. 8°. 3kr. 

BEIT, Karl, Vaterunser. Altes u. Neues iib. 
das Gebet des Herrn. Lpz., Ungleich, 1894. 
vili+101 p. 8°. 1.20; 2M. 

BELLETT, J. G. Der Sohn Gottes. Nach dem 
Engl. Elberfeld, Faszbender, 1894. 170 p. 
8°. —70M. 

BOEDDER, Bern. Psychologia rationalis sive 
philosophia de anima humana. In usum 
scholarum. Freiburg i.B., Herder, -1894., 
xvii+344 p. 8°. 3.20; 4.40M. 

BOIRAC, E. L’Idée de phénoméne. Tours, 
Arrault et Ce. Paris, Alcan, 1894. 356 p. 
ee 


BROGLIE (de). La Réaction contre le posit- 
ivisme. Paris, Plon, Nourrit et Ce, 1894. Xiii 
+803 p. 18°. 3.50f. 

BUSSE, Ludw. Philosophie u. Erkenntnis- 
theorie. Lpz., Heizel. 8°. 

I. 1. Metaphysik u. Erkenntniskritik. 2. 
Grundlegung e. dogmat. philosoph. Systems. 
1894. xxiv+289 p. 6M. 

CAPPELLAZZI, Andrea. Gli elementi del 
pensiero; studio di psicologia e ideologia sec- 
ondo la dottrina di s. Tomaso d’Aquino. 
Crema, Cazzamalli. 8°. Lib ix+1-3. 1894. 
274 p. 

CARRIERE, M. _ Fichtes Geistesentwicklung 
in den Reden iib. die Bestimmung des Ge- 
lehrten Jena 1794, Hriangen 189, Kerlin 1311. 
Miinchen, Franz. iv+70 p. 8°. 1.20M. [Aus: 
“ Sitzungsber. d. k. b. Akad. d. Wiss.’’] 

CARSTANJEN, Frdr. Richard Avenarius’ bi- 
omechanische Grundlegung der neuen allge- 
meinen Erkenntnistheorie. Miinchen, Th. 
Ackermann, 1894. xiii+130 p. 8°. 3M. 

DAHLE, L. Das Leben nach dem Tode. 
deutsche Ausg. v. O. Gleiss. Lpz., Richter, 
1894. vi+423 p. 8°. 3.50; 4.50M. 

DANKELMAN, B. en Wijnen, J. H. Hand- 
boek d. kath. godsdienstleer. 5 uitg. Amst., 
van Gulick, 1894. 8400 p. 8°. 1.50f1. 

DEUSSEN, Panl. Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophie m. besond. Beriicksicht. der Re- 
ligionen. Lpz., Brockhaus, 1894. xvi+336 p. 
8°. 7M. 

1. Allgemeine Einleitg. u. Philosophie des 
Veda bis auf die Upanishad’s. 

EINIG, Prof. Einig contra Beyschlag. 2. Aufl. 
Trier, Paulinus-Druckerei, 1894. 142 p. 8°. 
—650M. 
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ELSENHANS, Thdr. Wesen u. Entstehung 
des Gewissens. Eine Psychologie der Ethik. 
Lpz., Engelmann, 1894. xviii+334 p. 8°. 7M. 

BRDMANN, Benno, ed. Abhandlungen zur 
Philosophie u. ihrer Geschichte. Halle, Nie- 
meyer. 8°. 

Ill. Humes u. Berkeleys Philosophie der 
Mathematik dargestellt vy. Eug. Meyer. 1894. 
57 p. 1.60M.. 

IV. Thomas Hill Green u. der Ultilitaris- 
mus. Von George Francis James. 1894. 37 
p. 1M. 

FISCHER, Karl Herm. Der dreieinige Gott. 
Dresd. v. Zahn & Jaensch, 1894. 88 p. 8°. 
2M. 

GIHR, N. Le Saint Sacrifice de la Messe, son 
explication dogmatique, liturgique et ascét- 
ique. Tr. Moccand. Limé, par Braine (Aisne), 
imp. de Limé. Paris, Lethielleux. 8°. 

1. 1894. xv+4422 p. 

HAACK, Ernst. Ueb. Wesen u. Bedeutung der 
christlichen Erfahrung. Vortrag. Schwerin, 
Bahn, 1894. 31 p. 8°. —75M. 

HEYMANS, G. Die Gesetze u. Elemente d. 
wissenschl. Denkens. Leiden, van Does- 
burgh, 1894. 2v. 7fi. 

HOEFFDING, H. Den nyere Filosofis Historie. 
Kjébenh., Philipsen. 8°. 

5. Lev. 1894. 64p. ikr. 

JONKER, A. J. Th. De beteekenis van de 
nieuwste beschouwingen over erfelijkheid en 
toerekenbaarheid voor den, dienaar van het 
evangelie. Utr. Kemink, 1894. 2482 p. 8°. 
—50fi. 

KAFTAN, Thdr. Auslegung des lutherischen 
Katechismus. 2. Aufl. Schleswig, Bergas, 
1894. viii+391 p. 8°. 4.80; 5.80M. 

KATEKISMUS den biskoppelige Methodist- 
Kirkes, Religionsartikler og almindelige 
Regler (1893), Kjoebenh., 1894. 94p. 8°. 
—35kr. 

KATHOLISCHE Flugschriften. Zur Wehr 
u. Lehr.’Berl., Germania. 16°. 4 n. —10M. 

86. 87. Protestantische Stimmen iib. das 
Jesuitengesetz. 1894. 88 p. 

KLEFFLER, H. Philosophie du sens commun. 
Science et Conscience, ou Théorie de la force 
progressive. Paris, Alcan. 8°. 

T. 2: ’Esprit de la loi. 1894. 423 p. 

KRONE, Rud. Falsche Alternativen in der 
evangelischen Kirche. Zell i. W., Specht, 
1894. 49p. 8°. 1M. 

KRUEGER, Rud. Evangelisches Apostolikum. 
Hin Beitrag zur Bekenntnisfrage. Crossen, 
R. Zeidler, 1894. 30 p. 8°. —50M. 

KUEHN, Gust. Naturphilosophische Studien 
frei v. Mysticismus. Neuwied, A. Schupp, 
1894. viiit+188 p. 8°. 2.50M. 

KURT, N. Wahrheit u. Dichtung in den 
Hauptlehren Eduard vy. Hartmann’s. Lpz., 
Fleischer, 1894. 88 p. 8°. 1.25M. 

LECKY. Rationalisme i. E. vert ten Bokkel. 
LEISTNER, Carl Rich. Frohe Vernunft. Beg- 
liickende: Lésg. des Lebensriithsels aus ein- 
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heitl. Weltanschaug. Lpz., Spohr, 1894. 52 
p. 8". EM. 

LOTESORIERE, Arcangelo. Verginita cris- 
tiana. Lecce, tip. Coop, 1894. 602 p. 16°, 
LOTZE, Herm. Grundziige der Psychologie, 
Diktate aus den Vorlesgn. 5. Aufl. Lpz, 

Hirzel, 1894. 95 p. 8°. 1.70M. 

MARTINAK, Ed. Die Logik John Locke's, 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1894. vii+151 p. 8°. 3M. 

MUEHE, Ernst. Was wissen wir v. den Engeln? 
Hine Michaelis-Predigt. 2. Aufl. 3.u 4 
Taus. Naumburg, P. Keitel, 1894. 16 p. 8°, 
—10M. 

OETTINGEN, Alex. v. Das gittliche “ Noch 
nicht!” Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom Heiligen 
Geist. Lpz., Deichert, 1894. vi+150 p. 8°. 
2.40M. 

OPSTANDING, de uit de dooden en der dood- 
en. Amst., de Laive, 1894. 79 p. 8°. —50fl 

ORTUZAR, C. Catecismo en ejemplos. H 
Credo y la Oracién. 3a éd. Besancon, Ou- 
thenin-Chalandre. Paris, Roger et Chernoviz 
(1895), 1894. 2v. 18°. 

PAOLI, Giulio Ces. Fisicocosmos ovvero il 
sistema naturale delle cose. Sassari, Gall- 
izzi, 1894. 163 p. 8°. 

PENNISI, Mauro Antonino. La rivelazione 
dell ’ente nell’ atto del giudizio dell’ essere 
suo. 2 ed. Acireale, Ragonisi, 1894. 275 p. 
8°. 2.50L. 

RENUCCI, I. BE. Concilation scientifique du 
matérialisme et du spiritualisme, par la révél- 
ation médianimique de l’extatique Michel de 
Figaniéres. Tours, Arrault. Paris, lib. de 
lVArt indépendant, 1894. 48 p. 8°. If. 

SCHAARSCHMIDT, E. Das Abendmahl der 
ersten Christen od. kann e. Vegetarier zum 
Tische des Herrn gehen? Lpz., Wiegand, 
1894. 15 p. 8°. —15M. 

STRAUSZ u. TORNEY, Vict. v. Beitriige zur 
Erkenntnislehre m. Beziehung auf die Offen- 
barung. Lpz., Deichert, 1894. iv+96 p. 8°. 
1.20M. 

STREITSCHRIFTEN, freundschaftliche. Bar- 
men, Wiemann. 8°. 

61. Offene Antwort auf die Encyklika vom 
20. Juni 1894 an Papst Leo XIII. v. Irenaeus 
Pertinax. 1894. 19 p. —30M. 

TERRIEN, J. B., S. Thomae Aquinatis doc- 
trina sincera de unione hypostatica verbi def 
cum humanitate amplissime declarata. Paris, 
Lethielleux, 1894. 216 p. 8°. 2.80M. 

TURNER, A. Die Kraft u. Materie im Raume. 
Grundlage e. neuen Schépfungstheorie. 4 
Aufl. Lpz., Thomas, 1894. xxi378 p. 8°. 
12M. 

VERHANDLUNGEN der Osterkonferenz a 
Nakel (27-29. Miirz 1894). Berl., Deutsche 
evangel. Buch- & Tractat-Gesellschaft, 1894 
102 p. 8°. —75M. 

VERHANDLUNGEN der 4. Gnadauer Pfingst- 
konferenz tib. das Einwohnen des hl. Geistes, 
den Gehorsam des Glaubens u. Gemeil- 
schaftspflege in Deutschland. Hrsg. v. J- 
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Paul. Berl., Ev. Buch- u. Tr. Gells, 1894. 
192 p. 8°. 1M. 

VOLLERT, Wilh. Gedankengang des v. Frank’- 
schen Systems der christlichen Wahrheit. 
Lpz., Deichert, 1894. 8°. 1.60M. 

WAHLE, Rich. Geschichtlicher Ueberblick iib. 
die Entwicklung der Philosophie. Wien, 
Braumiiller, 1894. ivi66 p. 8°. 1.40M. 

WEISS. Der Vernunftbeweis f. das Dasein 
Gottes. Hine dialekt. Studie. Breslau, Goer- 
lich, 1894. 16 p. 8°. —50M. 

WETTERHAN, Dav. Das Verhiltnis der 
Philosophie zu der empirischen Wissenschaft 
v. der Natur. Lpz., Engelmann, 1894. viii+ 
110 p. 8°. 2M. 

WILLMANN, Otto. Geschichte des Idealismus. 
Braunschweig, Vieweg. 8°. 

1. Vorgeschichte d. antiken Idealismus. 
1894. xiv+696 p. 10M. 

WRZECIONKO, R. Der Grundgedanke der 
Ethik des Spinoza. Eine Untersuchg. iib. 
Inhalt u. Methode der Metaphysik. Wien, 
Braumiiller, 1894. v+57 p. 8°. 1.40M. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Individual Experience. 
a. American and English. 


BOWuiN, G. Deeper spiritual life: daily read- 
ings from Bowen’s ‘ Love Revealed.’ Edin- 
burgh, Douglas. 360 p. 32°. 1s. net. 

BOYLE, Eleanor V. G. A book of the heav- 
enly birthdays. Chic., McClurg, 1894. 11+ 
218 p. 16°. Net, $1.50. 

BREVISSIMA: for busy people. Very short 
meditations for a year on the gospel of St. 
John, ed. by D. Elsdale. 2d ed. Lond., Mow- 
bray. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. 

BUNYAN, J. The pilgrim’s progress. Phil., 
Presb. Bd., 1894. 3+341 p. 12°. T5c. 

BUNYAN, J. The holy war. Phil., Presb. Bd., 
1894. 7+811 p. 12°. T5e. 

DAILY course of the Christian life. Lond., 
Jarrold, 1894. 386 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

GREENOUGH, Jeanie A. Bates, comp. At 
dawn of day. N. Y., Randolph, 1894. 64444 
BD. an°.. Gite 

HALL, A. C. A. The virgin mother: retreat 
addresses with an essay on the virgin birth of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. N. Y., Longmans, 
1894. 64233 p. 12°. $1.25. 

HOSMuk, F. L., and Gannett, W. C. The 
thought of God in hymns and poems. 2d ser. 
Bost., Roberts Bros., 1894. ¢c. 24123 p. 16°. 
$1. 

LAW, W. Wholly for God: extracts sel. by 
Andrew Murray. N. Y., Randolph, 1894. 32 
+328 p. 12°. $1.75. 

LAYARD, E. B. Religion in boyhood; or, 
hints on the religious training of boys. Lond., 
Methuen, 1894. 90 p. 16°. Is. 

MACGREGOR, G. St. C. A holy life, and how 
to live it. Lond., Marshall Bros., 1894. 112 
p. 18°. Net, 1s. 


MATHESON, G. Searchings in the silence: 
Lond., Cassell, 1894. 240 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

MILLER, J. R. In His steps: a book for young 
Christians setting out to follow Christ. 
Lond., Oliphant, 1894. 120 p. 8°. 1s.; 1s. 
6d. 


PORTER, Rose. Gift of peace for 365 days. 
Lond., S. S. Union, 1894. 246 p. 12°. 2s. 


b. Other. 


ARMEN-SEELEN-BUECHLEIN. Gebete u. 
Andachtsiibgn. 2. Aufi. Miinster, Alphonsus- 
Bucbh., 1894. 160 p. 16°. —50M. 

BAUDRY, F. H. Lilia et Rosz (poésies en 
V’honneur de la sainte Vierge). Nancy, Vag- 
ner. Paris, Revue thomiste, 1894. 120 p. 
1. 26 

BETRACHTUNGEN f. alle Tage u. Feste des 
Jahres, nach der Methode des hl. Ignatius. 
A. d. Franz. 6 Aufl. Saarlouis, Stein, 1894. 
5v. 8°. 10—; 138—; 13—; 15.50M. 

BOEHMER, Jul. Liturgische Bibelandachten. 
Cu.nen, Evang. Vereinsh., 1894. 115 p. 4°. 
2.50M. 

BREMSCHEID, Matthias v. Der christliche 
Mann in seinem Glauben u. Leben. 2. Aufl. 
Mainz, Kirchheim, 1894. vii+240 p. 12°. 
1.80M. 

COUR (a) céleste, ou la Maniére de prier de 
sainte Lutgarde. La Chapelle-Montligeon, 
imp. de Montligeon, 1894. 58 p. 18°. 

DOSENBACH, Steph. Der Allerseelenmonat. 
4, Aufl. v. Herm. Nix. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 
1894. viiit+287 p. 16°. 1.20; 1:60M. 

DU PONT, L. De la perfection du chrétien 
dans V’état ecclésiastique; tr. de l’espagnol 
par Ch. Monjardin. Paris, Walzer. 18°. 

T. 3: Septiéme traité et Table générale. 
1894. 467 p. 

ESSER, T. Le Saint Rosaire de la Trés Sainte 
Vierge. Tr. par M. Amédée Curé. Bar-le- 
Due, Comte-Jacquet. Paris et Lyon, Del- 
homme et Briguet, 1894. viiii664 p. 8°. 
GALURA, Bernard. Die hl. Schrift in der 
Hand des Kranken. 2. Aufl, Mainz, Kupfer- 
berg, 1894. xvi+310 p. 8°. 2M. 
GENTELLES, M. A. de. Kleiner Armen-See- 
len-Monat. Uebersetzg. Aachen, Barth, 1894. 
iv+98 p. 16°. 1M. 

GILLY. De la vie religieuse. Nimes, Ve La- 
porte, 1894. 287 p. 16°. 
HrlLANDSWORTE f. alle Tage des Jahres. 
(Von K. Bergwitz.) Riga, L. Hoerschelmann, 
1894. v+183 p. 12°. 1.20; 1.50M. 
HOFFELIZE, Adele v. Hiilfe im Leiden. Ein 
Trostbuch f. jeden Tag des Jahres. Autoris. 
Uebersetzg. 2. Aufl. Mainz, F. Kirchheim, 
1894. xvii647 p. 8°. 4M. . 

JESUS in het kinderhart. Gebedenboek voor 
kinderen van 10. tot 15. jaren. Breda, Van 
Wees, 1894. 33343 p. 12°. —50; 1fl. 
KELLERMANN, Bonifatius. St. Antonius- 
Biichlein. Limburg, Glaeszer, 1894. 103 p. 
16°. —60M. 





KLOTZ-v. SPRECHER, P. Den Sorgenkin- 
dern. Worte der Mahng., Belehrg. u. des 
Trostes aus dem Munde erfahrener Christen. 
8. Aufl. Basel, R. Reich, 1894. viii+142 p. 
32°. = "SME. 

KRAIS, Jul. Christliches Vergissmeinnicht. 
Denkbliitter auf alle Tage des Jahres. 12. 
Aufl. Reutlingen, Fleischhauer & Spohn, 
1894. vi+509 p. 16°. 2M. 

LIBPRMANN. Choix de lettres spirituelles 
adressées & des personnes du monde. Paris 
et Bar-le-Duc, Saint-Paul, 1894. ‘vii+303 p. 
18°. 

LUTHER, Mart. Betbiichlein. 32 Aufl. 
Calw. u. St., Vereinsbuchh., 1894. 176 p. 8°. 
1M. 

MACDUFF, J. R. Der Regenbogen in den 
Wolken od. Worte des Trostes f. Stunden 
der Triibsal. Frei nach dem Engl. v. F. 
Leoni. 2. Aufl. Stuttg., Greiner & Pfeiffer, 
1894. v+102 p. 8°. 2M. 

MARCHAL. Espérance 4 ceux qui pleurent. 
15e éd. Besancon, Outhenin. Paris, Bour- 
guet Calas, 1894. 403 p. 18°. 

MORELL, J. CM uvres spirituelles de la vénér- 
able Mére Julienne Morell, dominicaine. Rev. 
M. J. Rousset. lLimé, par Braine (Aisne), 
imp. de Limé. Paris, Delhomme et Briguet, 
1894. 482 p. 18°. 

PETITES fleurs de la vie de la vénérée Mére 
Marie de Sales Chappuis, de l’ordre de la Vis- 
itation. Paris, Picquoin, 1894. 52 p. 18°. 

PEUKER, Wencesl. Jos. Bonav. Sursum corda 
sive libellus precum et hymnorum in usum 
juventutisliterarum  studiosae. Ed. Ii. 
Reichenberg, Jannasch, 1894. 392 p. 16°. 
2—; 2.50M. 

PROPAGANDA-SCHRIFTEN, katholische. 
Nach dem Franz. Strassburg, Le Roux. 4 
—10M. 

8. Ledy, J. Armen-Seelen-Monat. 
10. Unsere Liebe Frau v. Lourdes. 

RICARD. Avant et aprés la sainte’ commun- 
ion. Nouvelles méditations. Nouv. éd. Tours, 
Mame (1893), 1894. 320 p. 16°. 

SCHELOSKY, Reinh. Friedensgriisse. Eine 
Blumenlese religiédser Gedichte. 3. Aufl. 
Stuttg., Christliches Verlagshaus, 1894. xv+ 
287 p. 12°. SM. 

SCUPULI, Laurentius. Der geistliche Kampf. 
Aus dem Ital. Paderborn, Bonifacius-Druck- 
erei, 1894. viii438 p. 16°. —5OM. 


2. Family, Society and State. 
a. American and English. 


BRACE, C. Loring. The life of; ed. by his 
daughter, Emma Brace. N. Y., C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1894. 114503 p. 8°. $2.50. 


b. Other. 


BLUME, Fritz. M. v. Bgidy’s christliches 
Bestreben. Abendgespriiche lindl. Arbeiter. 
2. Aufl. Heidelberg, J. Hérning, 1894. 59 p. 
8°. —60M. 
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BREMSCHEID, Matthias v. Die christliche 
Familie. 3. Aufl. Mainz, Kirchheim, 1894, 
viii+232 p. 12°. 1.80M. 

EHEN, die gemischten, im Lichte der Ver. 
nunft, des Glaubens u. der Erfahrung. Pa- 
derborn. Bonifacius-Druckerei, 1894. xii+14§ 
p. —75M. ; 

GEBOT, das sechste, u. die christliche Ehe in 
jesuitisch-redemptoristischer Behandlung y, 
e. deutschen Theologen. 2. Aufl. Berl, 
Haack, 1894. 44 p. 8°. —75M. 

NATHUSIUS, Mart. v. Die Mitarbeit der 
Kirche an der Lésung der sozialen Frage. II, 
Die Aufgabe der Kirche. Lpz., Hinrichs’ 
Verl., 1894. viii+470 p. 8°. 7.50; 8.50M. 

SCHLIHPE, u. LIEDKE. Christliche Famil- 
ienabende. Gesammelte Vortriige. Giiters- 
loh, C. Bertelsmann. 8°. 

1. ldvx. 1114123 p. 1.50M. 

SEUFERT, Wilh. Die Wiederherstellung der 
kirchlichen Armenpflege. Zell i. W., Specht, 
1894. 53 p. 8°. 1M. 

WERNER, Jul. Soziales Christentum. Vor- 
triige u. Aufsiitze tib. die grossen Fragen der 
Gegenwart. Dessau, Baumann, 1894.  vii+ 
223 p. 8°. 3—; 4M. 


3. The Church. 
a. American and English. 


ALLEN, Alex. V. G. Religious progress. 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & -Co., 1894. ¢. 3+ 
137 p. 32°. ‘Si. 

BEREAN  beginner’s lesson-book. N. Y., 
Hunt & Baton, 1894. c. 185 p. 15c. 

BEREAN intermediate lesson-book on the In- 
ternational [Sunday-schooljlessons for 1895. 
N. Y., Hunt & Eaton, 1894. c. 212 p. Net, 
15e. 

BEREAN senior lesson-book on the Interna- 
tional [Sunday-school] lessons for 1895. N. 
Y., Hunt & Eaton, 1894. 280 p. Net, 15c. 

BEVAN, Frances. Hymns of Ter Steigen, 
Suso, and others. Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 166 
p. 12°. Is. 6. 

CHAPMAN, J. Wilbur. Received ye the Holy 
Ghost? N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 127 
p. 18°. 50c. 

CHURCH bells album of English and Welsh 
Cathedrals. Lond., ‘Church Bells’ Office, 
1894. 4°. 1s. 

CHURCH congress: official report of the 
church congress held at Exeter on October 
9, 10, 11, and 12, 1894. Ed. by Rev. C. Dunk- 
ley. Lond., Bemrose, 1894. 796 p. 8°. 10s. 
Gd. 

CLARKE, H. W. A history of tithes. 2 ed. 
Lond., Sonnenschein, 1894. 292 p. 8°. 2s. 
6d.; N. Y., Seribner, $1.00. 

DAVIDSON (Bishop of Rochester). A charge 
delivered to the clergy of the diocese of Ro- 
chester, October 29, 30, 31, 1894. Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1894. Net, 2s. 

HORTON, Rob. Forman. The cartoons of St. 
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Mark. N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 6+306 
p. 12°. $1.50. 

HURLBUT, J. L., and Doherty, R. R. Ilus- 
trative notes: a guide to: the study of the 
Sunday School Lessons, 1895. Lond., S. S. 
Union, 1894. 8°. 5s. 

NEVINS, J. B. What the Welsh nation owes 
to the Welsh church: an examination of the 
bill before Parliament in 1894 for disestab- 
lishing and disendowing the church in 
Wales. Liverpool, Howell; Lond., Simpkin, 
1894, 32 p. 8°. 3d. 

NYE, G. H. F. How dissent is established 
and endowed. New ed. Lond., Simpkin, 
1894. 80 p. 8°. Is. 

OULTON, W. Anti-State churchism. Lond., 
J. Clarke, 1894. 270 p. 8°. 5s. ° 

PALMER, G. H. The Psalms of David, 
pointed to the eight Gregorian tones, as 
given in the Sarum Tonale. Lond., Bell, 
1894. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

WATSON, J. A course of Sunday school les- 
sons on the gospels for the Sundays of the 
church’s year. Lond., Nat. Soc., 1894. 208 p. 
12°. 1s. 6d. (Church teaching for Sunday 
schools.) 

WESTMINISTER'- question-book: Interna- 
tional series, 1895. V.21. Phil., Presb. Bd., 
1894. c. 192 p. 32°. 1dc. 


b. Other. 


ANBETUNG, ewige, des’ Allerheiligsten Altars- 
Sakramentes im Bisth. Regensburg. Reg- 
ensburg, Pustet, 1894. iv+208 p. 12°. —30; 
—60M. 

BIESTERVELD, P. Het hooge belang der 
ambtelijke vakken. Rede. Kampen, Zals- 
man, 1894. 52 p. 8°. —60fl. 

BOURASSE, J. J. Les Plus belles Cathéd- 
rales de France. Ed., rev. et corr. Tours, 
Mame (1893), 1894. 368 p. 8°. 

CaPELLMANN, C.  Pastoral-Medicin. 10. 
Aufi. Aachen, Barth, 1894. vii+278 p. 8°. 
3—; 4M. 

CHANTS pieux, ou Choix de cantiques. 
Tours, Mame. Paris, Poussielgue, 1894. xvi 
+236 p. 16°. ; 

COLLECTIO rituum in usum cleri archidioe- 
eesis Friburgensis. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 
1894. xvi+432192 p. 8°. 5~—; T—; 9—; 9.50; 
10.50M. 

DAKVDENNE. La Musique sacrée, discours. 
Reims, Monce, 1894. 27 p. 8°. 

DICTIONNAIRE de droit canonique et des 
sciences en connexion avec le droit canon, 
ou le Dictionnaire de Mgr André et de l’abbé 
Condis, revu, augmenté et actualisé par J. 
Wagner. Chatillon-sur-Seine, Pichat et Pépin. 
Paris, Walzer, 1894. 3v. 8°. 

DORNN, F. X. Paraphrase des litanies de 
Notre-Dame de Lorette. Tr. Pierre Godard. 
Paris, Schneider, (1895), 1894. 133 p. 16°. 


FRANTZ, Erich. Geschichte der christlichen 


Malerei. Freiburg i.B., Herder. 8°. 


16. (2. Thl.: Von Giotto bis zur Hiéhe des 
neueren Stils II., V. u. 8014950 p.) 1.50M. 
17. Bilder zur Geschichte der christlichen 
Malerei. 109 einfache u. 7 Doppel-Taf. 1894. 
2. Thi. (72 Taf. m. 7S. Text.) 5M. (Schluss.) 
HATTLER, Frz. Ser. Die bildliche Darstell- 
ung des géttlichen Herzens u. der Herz-Jesu- 
Lehre. 2. Aufl. Innsbruck, F. Rauch, 1894. 
87 p. 4°. 3M. 

KATECHETISCHE, handbibliothek. Prak- 
tische Hilfsbiichlein f. alle Seelsorger. Frz. 
Walk. Kempten, Késel. 12°. 

15. Repetitionsbiichlein. 2. Tl.: Von den 
Geboten. 1894. 54 p. —30; —60M. 

16. Brosimlein vy. der Mutter Tisch. Dar- 
geboten v. Aloysius Stanislaus. 1894. vii+ 
264 p. 1—; 1.30M. 

LEON XIII. Office de la Sainte Famille. Lons- 
le Saulnier, Martin et Ce, 1894. 12 p. 8° 
LIEDERBUCH, katholisches, hrsg. vom alt- 
kathol. Biirgerverein za Kiln. Baden-Baden, 
Sommermeyer, 1894. viii+135 p. 16°. —60M. 
LITURGIBE des Eglises réformées de France, 
adoptée par le synode général officieux. Prem- 
iére partie. Nouv. éd. Nancy, Berger-Ley- 

rault, 1894. 60 p. 4°. 

LOEHRKE, Th. Hilfsbuch beim evangelischen 
Religionsunterricht. Fiir die Hand der Kin- 
der. Pr. Stargard, Schilling, 1$y+. 112 p. 
8°. —60M. 

LUTHER, Paul. Briefe an e. jungen Theolo- 
gen. Ein Wegweiser f. das theolog. Stud- 
ium. Berl., Speyer & Peters, 1894. 29 p. 
8°. —50M. 

METZGER, G. Melodienbuch f. den evange- 
lischen Kindergottesdienst. Gesetzt f. Orgel, 
Klavier u. Harmonium. Unter Mitwirkg. v. 
Hoforgan. Barner hrsg. Freiburg i. B., Troe- 
mer, 1894. iii+34 p. 4°. Nebst: Textbuch- 
lein. 16 p. 12°. 1.90M. 

MUELLER, Nic. Ueb. das deutsch-evangelische 
Kirchengebiiude im Jahrhundert der Refor- 
mation. Vortrag. Lpz., Deichert, 1894. 30 

. 8°. —60M. 

NIESE, E. Die Theilnahme der Kirchencolleg- 
ien an der Gemeindearbeit. Flensburg, Hu- 
wald, 1894. 12 p. 8°. —20M. 

PAROISSIEN romain, contenant les épitres et 
évangiles de tous les dimanches de l’année. 
Tours, Mame (1893), 1894. 336 p. 32°. 

PAROISSEN romain trés complet, contenant 
en francais et en latin les offices de tous les 
dimanches et de toutes les fétes de l’année 
qui peuvent se célébrer le dimanche. Tr. 
nouv. Tours, Mame, 1894. 2v. 16°. 

PAROISSIEN romain trés complet, approuvé 
par S. E. le cardinal Meignan. Tours, Mame 
(1893), 1894. 4v. 32°. 

RAMBAUD, P. L’Office divin. Origine et Beau- 
tés du Breviaire romain. Paris, Téqui, 1894. 
104 p. 18°. 

RAMUS, M. La Propagation du sacerdoce. 
5e éd. Paris, Téqui, 1894. 67 p. 18°. 

SAMMLUNG vy. Lehrbiichern der praktischen 
Theologie in gedriingter Darstellung. Hrsg. 
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v. Hering. Berl., Reuther & Reichard. 8°. 

VII. Lehrbuch des deutsch-evangelischen 
Kirchenrechts. Von Karl Kohler. 1894. xvi 
+810 p. 6M. 

SCHMIDT, Arth. Kirchenrechtliche Quellen 
des Grossherzogth. Hessen. Ergiinzungsheft. 
Geissen, J. Ricker, 1894. vii+72 p. 1.70M. 
(Cp., 6.70.) 

TERDU, A. Christelijke zangschool naar 
Chevé III Maatoefeningen. Leiden, G. Los, 
1894. 36 p. 8°. —30f. 


4, Sermons. 
t, a. American and English. 


ANGLICAN pulpit: library sermon outlines. 
Illustrations for the Sundays and holidays 
of the year. Original and selected. Lond., 
Hodder. 8°. 

V. 1. 1894. 560 p. 8°. 15s. 

BROOKS, Phillips. The influence of Jesus: 
Bohlen lectures, 1879. Lond., Allenson, 1894. 
268 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

BUXTON, B. J. Wilmot. Short sermons for 
children. 4 ed. Lond., Skeffington, 1894. 102 
p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

HEPWORTH, G. H. Herald sermons. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1894. c. 24251 p. 12°. $1. 

HUGHES, H. P._ Essential Christianity: a 
series of explanatory sermons. Lond., Isbis- 
ter, 1894. 278 p. 8°. 3s. 6d.; also N. Y., 
Revell, $1.50. 

LEWIS, F. W. The unseen life. Lond., Allen- 
son, 1894. 128 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. (Sermons.) 
MILLS, B. Fay. God’s world, and other ser- 
mons. N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. c. 5+ 

322 p. 12°. $1.25. 

SPURGEON, C. H. The second coming of 
Christ: twelve sermons. Lond., Pass:nore, 
1894. 1s. 

SPURGEON, C. H. ‘ Till He come’: commun- 
ion meditations and addresses. Lond., Pass- 
more, 1894. 356 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Twelve popular sermons. 
Lond., Passmore, 1894. 8°. Is. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Twelve sermons for 
seekers. Lond., Passmore, 1894. 8°. 1s. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Twelve sermons on the 
Holy Spirit. Lond., Passmore, 1894. 8°. Is. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Twelve sermons on prayer. 
Lond., Passmore, 1894. 8°. 1s. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Twelve sermons on the 
way of salvation. Lond., Passmore, 1894. 
S*. as. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Vital questions: twelve 
sermons. Lond., Passmore, 18v4. 8°. 1s. 
SPURGEON; Rare gems from. 2 ser. Lond., 
1894. 6v. 16°. Each, 6d. 

VERITIES of religion: twelve sermons. By 
J. Hamilton Thom, and others. Lond., Green, 
1894. 134 p. 8°. 1s.6d. . 

WHYTE, Alex. Bunyan characters: lectures. 
2d ser. Phil., Presb. Bd., 1894. 3+307-p. 
22°. ‘Si. 


[ JANuary, 


WILSON, J. M. Rochdale sermons, 1891-94, 
Lond., Paul. 346 p. 8°. 5s. 


" b. Other. 


BOSSUET. Sermons choisis de Bossuet. Par 
Alfred Rébelliau. 5e éd., rev. et augm. Paris, 
Hachette, 1894. xxxix+522 p. 16°. 2.50f. 

COMBALOT. Les Chefs d’ceuvres oratoires de 
Vabbé Combalot. Orléans, Morand. Paris et 
Lyon, Delhomme, 1894. 307 p. 18°. 

EIBACH, R. Kritisch angefochtene Predigt- 
texte n. ihre homiletische Behandlung. 2. 
Aufl. Berl., Reuther & Reichard, 1894. v+90 
p. 8°. 1.50M. 

EINENKEL, Volkmar, Landbrot. 
u. Predigtskizzen. 
+156 p. 8°. 2.80M. 

KING, Harriet E. H. Die Predigt im Hospital. 
Aus dem Engl. Dresden, Naumann, 1894. 
—60M. 

KOPPEL, Jul. Allein aus Gnaden. 10 Pred- 
igten. Reval, F. Kluge, 1894. iii+113 p. 8°. 
2.50M. 

KROELL, Jos. Raph. 
Graz, 1894. 8°. 1M. 
OHLY, Emil. Sammlung vy. geistlichen Kas- 

ualreden. Lpz., Striibig. 8°. 

1. Was soll ich predigen? Hine Sammlg. 
yv. Grabreden u. Leichenpredigten. 3. Aufl, 
besorgt v. Wilh. Thiel. 384 p. 3.50; 4.25M. 

PASTORALBIBLIOTHEK. Sammlung y. Ka- 
sualreden. Hrsg. Lindemann. 15. Bd. Berl., 
Wiegandt, 1894. 373 p. 8°. 4.80M. 

QUANDT, Emil. Sonn- u. Festtags-Predigten. 
Lpz., Richter. 8°. 2. Bd.: Die Erkenntnis 
des Heils. Predigten tib. die altkirchl. Ep- 
isteln. 1894. ix+584 p. 8°. 7T—; 8.50M. 

REPERTOIRE de la prédication protestante 
au xixe siécle, précédé d’un index bibliog- 
raphique de tous les sermonnaires francais 
parus jusqu’é ce jour. Privas, Roux. Vals, 
Revue de christianisme pratique (1895), 1894. 
vi+200 p. 8°. 

SIEDEL, Ernst. Nachkliinge aus dem Heilig- 
thum. Predigten tib. die Evangelien des 
Kirchenjahres. 2. Aufl. Dresden, Naumann, 
1894. S837+iv p. 8°. 3.60; 4.80M. 

STOECKER, Adf. Gesammelte Predigten. 
Neue billige Ausg. (In 40 Lfgn.) I. Lfg. 1+ 
48 p. Berl., Buchh. der Berliner Stadtmission, 
1894, 8°. —30M. 

VERNET, F. Avant-propos sur la prédiction 
du temps. Vals-les-Bains, imp. Ve Sévevrac, 
1894. 13 p. 8°. 


Predigten 
Lpz., Ebbecke, 1894. iv 


Passions-Predigten. 


5. Missions and Evangelism. 
a. American and English. 


DENNIS, J. 8. Foreign missions after a cen- 
tury. Lond., Oliphant, 1894. 368 p. 8°. 5s. 
THOMPSON, A.C. Protestant wnissions, their 
rise and early progress: lectures. N. Y., C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 74314 p. 12°. $1.75. 
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b. Other. 

ALMANACH des missions. 1895. Lille, Des- 
clée. Lyon, bureaux des Missions catholiques. 
Paris et Lyon, Delhomme, 1894. 64 p. 4°. 
—50f. 

FLUGSCHRIFT. Des allgemeinen evang.- 
protest. Missionsvereins. Berl., Haack. 8°. 
& —50M. 

4. Lipsius, R. A. Unsere Aufgabe in Osta- 
sien. 24p. 

5. Kranz, Paul. Eine Missionsreise auf 
dem Yang tse kiang in China im J. 1894. 
1894. 19 p. 

KAUSCH, H., F. Hahn. 50 (Lichtdr.-)Bilder 
aus der Gossnerschen Kols-Mission m. er- 
liuterndem Text u. Karte. Friedenau-B., 
Buchh. der Gossner’schen Mission, 1894. iii 
+110 p. 4°. 4M. 

LOEGSTRUP, T. Missionoeren David Living- 
stone. Kjoebenh. Diakonissestiftelsen (1893), 
1894. 48 p. 8°. —25kr. 

MISSIONARISSEN, teoll, onder de melaat- 
schen en Indianen van Suriname, P. Darders 
en J. B. Romme. Roermond, Romen, 1894. 
8+24042 p. 8°. —T5fi. 

MISSIONSKORT for det dansk Missionssel- 
skabs Arbeidsmark i Indien. Kjoebenh., Beth- 
esdas Bogh (1893), 1894. 56 p. 8°. —25kr. 

MISSIONSBUCuw, elsiissisches, v. e. Priester 
der Gesellschaft Jesu. Verb. Aufl. (Orig.- 
Ausg.) Strassburg, Le Roux, 1894. 464 p. 
16°. —50M. 

MISSIONS-KALENDER, Kameruner, f. d. J. 
1895. Hrsg. vom Missionshause zu Limburg 
a. d. Lahn. 1. Jahrg. Limburg, Glaesser, 
1894. 62418 p. 4°. —40M. 

PETIT Almanach de la Propagation de la foi. 
(1895. Te année.) Lille, Desclée. Paris et 
—" Delhomme et Briguet, 1894. 128 p. 

PLITT. Gesch. d. lutherischen Mission, neu 
hrsg. u. bis auf die Gegenwart fortgeftihrt 
v. Otto Hardeland. 2. Hiilfte. Lpz., Deichert 
Nf., 1894. viiit872 p. 8°. 5M. 

SUCHET, J. M. Un missionnaire franc-com- 
tois: Mgr Bigandet, évéque de Ramatha, vic- 
aire apostolique de la Birmanie. Besancon, 
Jacquin, 1894. 16 p. 8°. 

VAHL, J. Missions to the heathen in 1891 
and 1892. A statistical review. Kjébenh., 
Bertelsen, 1894. 30 p. 8°. —50Okr. 

VEJEN, Sandheden og Livet. En Aargang 
Proedikener .. . over de nye Texter i“ In- 
dre Missions” Jubiloeumsaar. 2. Udg. af F. 
Engelstoft. Odense, Milo, 1894. 516 p. 8°. 
3.25; 4.25kr. 

WEHOFER, Thomas Maria. De Apostel 
Chinas. Der selige Bischof Petrus Sanz u. 
seine Gefiihrten. Kreuzesbliiten aus der 
Geschichte der Dominicanermissionen. Wien. 
Freiburg i.B., Herder, 1894. 155 p. 12°. 
1.25M. 

WURSTER, P. Lehre v. der inneren Mission. 
Berl., Reuther & Reichard, 1894. 8°. 
(Sammlg. y. Lehrbiichern d. prakt. Theol.) 
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a. American and English. 


GILLOW, Jos. Literary and biographical his- 
tory; or, bibliographical- dictionary of the 
English Catholics. V. 4. N. Y., Benziger 
Bros., 1894. 12°. Net, $5. 

ILLUSTRATED family Christian almanac for 
1895. N. Y¥., American Tract Soc., 1894. 47 
Pp. 12°. Pap., 10c. 

ILLUSTRATED Catholic family annual for 
1895. 27 year. N. Y., Cath. School-Book Co., 
1894. 128 p. 12°. 25c. 

LECTURES at Sion college. Lond., Chris. 
Knowl. Soc., 1894. 128 p. 12°. 1s. 6d. 

WILSON, J. M. Essays and addresses: an at- 
tempt to treat some religious questions in @ 
scientific spirit. 2 ed. Lond., Macmillan, 
1894. 260 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


BERICHT iib. die Verhandlungen des christ- 
lichen ‘Studentenkongresses, abgeh. zu Frank- 
furt a. M. am 18. u. 19. Mai 1894. Géttingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1894, iv+104 p. 
8°. 1.40M. 

CLERGE (le) francais. Le Havre, Lemale. 
Paris, 72, rue Blanche, 1894. 8°. 

I. Annuaire officiel du haut clergé pour 
1898. (8e année), suivi d’un Guide-Notice sur 
les pélerinages. 338 p. 

Ii. Annuaire officiel du clergé des com- 
munes de France, y compris les aumdéniers 
et les professeurs des séminaires et des écoles 
libres, pour 1893. 3e année) viii+464 p. 

Ill. Annuaire officiel des séminaires, con- 
grégations, communautés et maisons d’éduca- 
tion religieuse (hommes) pour 1893. (3e an- 
née.) 256 p. 

IV. Annuaire officiel des séminaires, con- 
grégations, communautés et maisons d’éduca- 
tion religieuse (femmes) pour 1893. (8e an- 
née.) 284 p. 

DECHEVRENS, A. Les Universités cath- 
oliques autrefois et aujourd’hui. Orléans, 
Morand. Paris et Lyon, Delhomme et Brig- 
uet, 1894. xxvii+397 p. 8°. 

DOMINICUS-KALENDRERHR f. die Terziaren des. 
Prediger-Ordens u. die Mitglieder der Rosen- 
kranz-Bruderschaft f. d. J. 1895 v. Nik. 
Putzer. 6. Jahrg. Diilmen, Laumann, 1894. 
205 p. 8°. —40M. 

ERICHSON, Alfr. Das theologische Studien- 
stift Collegium Wilhelmitanum 1544-1894. 
Zu dessen 350jiihr. Gediichtnisfeier. Strass- 
burg, Heitz, 1894. viii+212 p. 8°. Net, 
3.50M. 

FREMONT, G. Le génie chrétien dans la lit- 
térature francaise. Meaux, Le Blondel, 1894. 
wa... &. 

FRIEDMANN, Aron p’ ne hador. Zustinde 
der talmud. Literatur in der neuesten Zeit. 
Wien, Ch. D. Lippe, 1894. 39 p. 8°. 2M. 
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Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 
Bib. W. The Biblical World. 


Can.M.R. Canadian Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
Char. R. Charities Review. 
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Church 

Chr. T. Christian 1 Thought. (Bi-monthly.) 
Ex. Expositor. 

ty A Expository Times. 
Good W Good Words. 
Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 


Kath. M. Katholischen Missionen. 
Luth. C.R. Lutheran Church Review. 
. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. 
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ee underlying redemption. (A. C. 

Courtice) Can.M.R.6 (D’94) 483-95. 

Archaeology and criticism. (A. Harper) Chr.L. 

12 (D’94) 89-94 

Athanasianism. ie L. Paine) New. W.3 (D’94) 

634-57. 

Atonement in modern theology. (J. Blacket) 

Think.6 (D’94) 531-34 

Attention, Economy of. (R. H. Howard) Hom. 

R.28 (D’94) 560-63. 

Babism. (J. H. Shedd) Miss.R.7 (D’94) 894-904. 

Buddha, Great. (J. O’Neill) Good. W.35 (D’94) 
851-55. 

Christian literature, early, Finds in. (G. H. 

Schodde) Treas.12 (D'94) 709-11. 

Christmas carols, — (C.8. Burne) Newb. 

H.M.2 (D’94) 473 

Church, ne ne of the. (W. P. Paterson) 

Ex.T.6 (D’94) 108-09. 

Church’s influence growing? Is the. (M. Fow- 

ler) Newb.H.M.2 (D’94) 495-506 

Civilization, Prospect of, in the Upper Nile 

Valley. (J. Johnston) Miss.R.7 (D'94) 924-26. 

Composers, Church, Sketches of the great. (H. 

C. Shuttleworth) ‘Newb.H.M.2 (D'94) 483-88. 

Currency and state banks. (A. L. Ripley) Yale 

R.3 (N’94) 311-25. 

— ad inferos. (A. Welch) Think.6 (D’94) 

527-29. 

Divina, Commedia, Symbolism of the. (E. F. 

Jourdain) Chr.L.12 (b9 94) 102-04. 

Economic literature, Recent tendencies in. (A. 

T. Hadley) YaleR.3 (N’94) 251-60. 

Education and missions. (Wm. Miller) Miss.R. 

7 (D’94) 921-28. 

Egyptians, Sacred scriptures of the. (C. M. Co- 
bern) Hom.R.28 ta A 483-89. 

“a queen. (M.G. Pearse) Pre.M.4 (D’94) 


ey Aang My Old. (L. T. Meade) SundayM.23 
(D’94) 814- 
ee (S. B. Gould) SundayM.23 (D’94) 


Genesis I-XI, Theory of the divine and human 
elements in. (W. R. Harper) Bib. W.4 (D’94) 
God in the soul of every man. (O. P. Gifford) 
Treas.12 (D'94) 660-67. 

Greek testament, Western text of the. (A.S. 
Wilkins) Ex.10 ’(D'94) 409-28. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, Authorship of the. (W. 
M. Lewis) Think.6 (D'94) 513-19. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


[January, 


SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL PERIODICALS. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 


a. R. So. Methodist novice, South. (Quarterly.) 
Miss. ag Missionary Herald 
Miss. R. Missionary Review. 
New Chr. New Christian Quarterly. 
Newb. H. . Newbery House _ gazine. 
New W. The New World. = ) 
Our Day. (Bi-mont' ¥) 
view. 


Our D. 
— ne and Review of the * Pre. at R. Protestant Episcopal 


Preacher’s azine. 
ib. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly 
Presb: Bot.R. ee and Reformed Review. (Quar- 


terly.) 
Ref Q. Reformed Quarterly Review. 
Sunday M. pater Magazine. 

Think. The Thinker. 

Treas The Treasury. 

Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quarterly.) 


uary; F-February; arch: Ap-April; My-May; Je-June; Jl-July; Ag-August ; S-September ; 0-Oc- 


Heredity, Loni of. (G. Batchelor) New.W 
8 (D’94) 735-51. 
—s John. (R. Ball) Good. W.35 (D’94) 835- 


Hindu missionary in = (F. F. Ellenwood) 
Hom.R.28 (D’94) 494 

mer W Richard, the Elizabethan ecclesiastic. 

F. W. Hunt) Hom.R.28 (D’94) 489-98, 

ehaeeals (J.O. Jackson) Pre.M.4(D’94) 534-38, 

Intestacy law, Connecticut. (C. M. Andrews) 
YaleR.3 (N’94) 261-94. 

Jesuitism, Modern. (C. C. Starbuck) NewW.8 
(D’94) 720-34. 

Jew, Evangelization of the. (J. E. Mathieson) 
Miss.R.7 (D’94) 904-909. 

Jewish scholarship or Christians. (I. Har- 
ris) Think.6 (D’94) 486-90. 

Jonah’s mission, Result of. (J. Kennedy) Think. 
6 (D'94) 490-98. 

Jungle, Naturalist in the. (A. W.) SundayM.23 
(D'94) 842-44, 


Kindergarten, First, in Turkey. Miss.H.90 
(D'94) 512-18. 

Kingsley, Charles. (F. H. Woods) Think.6 
(D'94) 534-39. 

‘Kitty alone: story. (S. B. Gould) Good W.35 
(D'94) 793-807. 

London ae — (T. Sparrow) Newb.H.M. 
2 (D'94) 48 

Lord’s Sup a stery. (T.G. Apple) Hom. 
R.28 (D’ mons 

Lost ideal : 2 ey (A. S. Swan) SundayM.23 
(D'94) 793-8 

Luke, St., che historian of the church. (A. 
Wright) Think.6 (D’94) 519-27. 

Manchester ship canal. (£. Porritt) YaleR.3 
(N’94) 295-310. 

Mark, Gospel of, How does it begin. (E. Nestle) 
Ex.10 (D 94) 458-60. 

Matthew xvi., 18, Note on. (R. M. Pope) Think. 
6 (D'94) 530-34 

Medical work in North China mission. (A. P. 
Peck) Miss.H.90 (D'94) 513-17. 

Miracles of nature and Providence amongst 
7 (8. F. Ridsdale) SundayM.23 (D’94) 
806-14 

Monasticism: its ideals and its history. (A. 
Harnack) Chr.L.12 (D’94) 71-77. 

My brother Aaron. (E. Searchfield) SundayM.23 
(D’94) 826-34. 

New Year’s ae. (J. Douglas) Pre.M.4 
(D'94) 588-54 
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“One Lord, and His name One.” (S. R. Cal- 
throp New. W.3 (D’94) 671-89. 

Paganism, Ancient in modern Italy. (B. F. 
Kidder) Hom.R.28 (D’94) 555-60. 

Palestinian geography, Studies in. (J. S. Riggs) 
Bib. W.4 (D’94) 421-31. 

Paradise, Rivers of. (W. H. Ward) Hom.R.28 
(D’94) 500-02. 

Parker’s, Miss, ‘‘ Home.” (M. P. Bolton) Sunday 
M.23 (D’94) 845-49. 

Parliament of religions, 
R.7 (D'94) 881-94. 

Pastoral epistles, Notes on some passages in 
the. (W. Warren) Think.6 (D’94) 498-507. 

Peter, Gospel according to. (J. A. Robinson) 
New. W.3 (D'94) 690-703. 

Pulpit power, Some elements of. (T.L. Cuyler) 
Treas.12 (D'94) 707-09. 

Realist among the Disciples. 


(A. T. Pierson) Miss. 
(P. C. Simpson) 
Ex.10 (D’94) 429-38. 
Reviera di Ponente, On the. (J. G. Dow) Good. 
Headlam) Ex.T.6 (D°°4) 10 
Sabbath be fore Moses and after Christ, Kosmo- 
Sadducees and immortality. 
(L. W. Bacon) Chr.L.12 
(D'94) 65-71. 
Second coming of Christ, New Testament teach- 
(D’94) 449-72. 
(H. 8. Holland SundayM.23 
Soul, Anchor of the. (J. E. Cummings) Treas,12 
(Mrs. Bain) 
Newb.H.M.2 (D’94) 519-27. 
YaleR.3 (N’94) 241-50. 


Religion, Some questions in, now pressing. 
(D. N. Beach) New. W.3 (D’94) 601-22. 
W.35 (D’94) 827-35. 
Romans, Epistle to the Rag of the. (A.C, 
Rose castle. (R. A. Venables) Good. W.35 (D’94) 
818-26 
Sabbaton, or. (M. R. Knight) Can.M.R.6 
(D’94) 496-514. 
(J. Denney) Ex.10 
(D’94) 401-09. 
Saint, Two sides toa. 
Saul Ben-Kish. (R. K. Eccles) Bib.W.4 (D’94) 
432-43. 
Science a natural ally of Religion. (E. B. An- 
drews) New W.3 (D'94) 658-70. 
ing on. (J. A. Beet) Ex.10 (D’94) 439-449, 
Seething days: story. (C. Holroyd) Newb.H.M.2 
Sin as a disease. 
(D’94) 834-39. 
Society, Pharisees of. (C. H. Parkhurst) Treas, 
12 (D'94) 693-99. 
(D’94) 655-60. 
Sport of circumstance: story. 
Stone of destiny. (F. Barr) Good.W.35 (D’94) 
848-51. 
Strike, Railroad, in California. (T. R. Bacon) 
Symonds, John Addington. (F. Sewall) NewW.3 
(D’94) 704-19. 


— problem. (P. J. Gloag) Think.6 (D’94) - 
07-13, 


Syriac gospels, New. (R. Harris) Chr.L.12 (D’94) 
78-89. 
Temple beauty, Uses of. (D. Gregg) Treas.12 


D’94) 667-79. 

Theological aims and progress. (J. S. Banks) 
Chr.L.12 (D’94) 94-102. 

Time, Fulness of the. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M.4 
(D’94) 529-34. ; 

Tobacco plantation, Sumatran. (J. Kechil) 


Good W.35 (D’94) 808-14. 
Truthfulness in expression. 
Can.M.R.6 (D’94) 465-82. 
Turkey and Syria, Missionary work in. (C. 

Hamlin) Miss. H.90 (D’94) 517-19. 
Unitarian’s gospel. C. E. St. John) NewW.3 
(D'94) 623-83 


(A. C. Mounteer) 
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Ur, Merchants of. (W. St. C. Boscawen) Ex.T.6 
(D’94) 120-22. 

‘aa (G. M. Rowland) Miss.H.90 (D’94) 

Way, The. (B. Whitefoord) Ex.10 (D’94) 450- 


Wendt on the “Norm of genuine Christian- 
ity.” (R. M. Adamson) Ex.T.6 (D’94) 118-20, 
Women, Ministry of. (A. J. Gordon) MissR.7 
(D’94) 910-21. 

Yale, Presidents of. (B. Hart) Treas.12 (D’94) 
704-07. 

Zechariah, Parables of. (J. Stalker) Ex.T.6 
(D’94) 110-18. 

Zephaniah, a leader of an ancient forward 


movement. (J. E. Ford) Can.M.R.6 (D'94 
515-27. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERI- 
ODICALS. 


The Biblical World. 
Chicago, December, 1894. 


Theory of the divine and human elements in 
‘ a Lae 

tudies in Palestinian geography. 

Saul Ben-Kish. iio 


Canadian Methodist Review. 
Montreal, November—December, 1894, 


Truthfulness in expression. 

Anthropology underlying redemption; or, a 
psychology of regeneration, sanctification, and 
resurrection. 

Kosmo-Sabbaton; or, the Sabbath before Moses 
and after Christ. 

Zephaniah, a leader of an ancient forwatd 
movement. 


Christian Literature. 

New York, December, 1894. 
Two sides to a saint. 
Monasticism: its ideals and its history. 
New Syriac gospels. 
re eae and criticism. 
Theological aims and progress. 
Symbolism of the “ Divina Commedia.” 


The Expositor. 

London, December, 1894. 
Sadducees and immortality. 
Western text of the Greek testament. 
Realist among the Disciples. 
New Testament teaching on the second coming 

of Christ. 

The Way. . 
How does the Gospel of Mark begin? 


The Expository Times. 
Edinburgh, December, 1894, 


Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Denudation of the church. 
Parables of Zechariah. 
Wendt on the norm of genuine Christianity. 
Merchants of Ur. 

Good Words. 


London, December, 1894. 


Kitty alone. 
Sumatran tobacco plantation. 
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Rose castle. 

On the Riviera di Ponente. 
John Herschel. 

Stone of Destiny. 

Great Buddha. 


The Homiletic,_ Review. 
New York, December, 1894. 


Sacred scriptures of the Egyptians. 

Richard Hooker, the Elizabethan ecclesiastic. 
Hindu missionary in America. 

Rivers of Paradise. 

Ancient Paganism in modern Italy. 

Economy of attention. 

Lord’s Supper a mystery. 


The Missionary Review. 
New York, December, 1894. 


Parliament of Religions. 
Baptism: its doctrine and relation to mission 
work. 
Evangelization of the Jew, 
Ministry of women. 
Education and missions. 
oe of civilization in the Upper Nile 
valley. 
The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, December, 1894. 
‘Two wars. 
First kindergarten in Turkey. 
Medical work in the North China mission. 
Missionary work in Turkey and in Syria. 


Newbery House Magazine. 
London, December, 1894. 


Seething days. 

Megizval Christmas carols. 

Sketches of the great church composers. 
London street toilers. 

Is the church’s influence growing? 
Sport of circumstance. 


The New World. 
Boston, December, 1894, 


‘Some questions in religion now pressing. 
Unitarian’s gospel. 

Athanasianism. 

Science a natural ally of religion. 

*¢One Lord, and His name One.” 

Gospel according to Peter. 

John Addington Symonds. 

Modern Jesuitism. 

Mimicry of heredity. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, December, 1894. 


‘¢Fulness of the time.” 
*“‘Tnasmuch.” 

New Year’s greeting. 
Esther the queen. 


Sunday Magazine. 


' London, December, 1894. 


Lost ideal. 

Miracles of nature and Providence amongst 
cannibals. 

Old Flemish city. 

Folk-prayers. 

Sin as a disease. 

Naturalist in the jungle. 





[ JANUARY, 


Miss Parker’s ‘‘ Home.” 
My brother Aaron. 


The Thinker. 
New York, December, 1894. 


Jewish scholarship among Christians. 

Result of Jonah’s mission, in its bearing on the 
historicity of the narrative. 

Notes on some passages in the Pastoral epistles, 

Synoptic problem. 

Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

St. Luke, the historian of the church. 

Descensus ad Inferos. 

Note on Matthew xvi. 18. 

Atonement in modern theology. 

Christian teachers of the nineteenth century ; 
Charles Kingsley. 


The Treasury. 
New York, December, 1894. 


Anchors of the soul. 

God in the soul of every man. 
Uses of temple beauty. 

Pharisees of society. 

Presidents of Yale. 

Some elements of pulpit power. 
Finds in early Christian literature. 


e The Yale Review. 
New Haven, November, 1894. 
Railroad strike in California. 
Recent tendencies in economic literature. 
Connecticut intestacy law. 


Manchester ship canal. 
Currency and state banks. 





MAGAZINES. 


January CENTURY contains: ‘Life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,” William M. Sloane; ‘On 
the Fly-Leaf of a Copy of Omar,” Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy ; “ Wanted—A Situation,” Harriet 
Allen; “To France (1894),” Florence Earle 
Coates ; ‘‘Scenes in Canton,” Florence O’Dris- 
coll, M.P.; ‘*The Voice of Streams,” William 
Prescott Foster; ‘‘An Errant Wooing,” Mrs. 
Burton Harrison; ‘‘The Riddle of Wreck,” 
Helen Gray Cone; ‘‘The Armor of Old Japan,” 
M. S. Hunter; ‘‘Jade,” Edith Wharton; ‘A 
Lady of New York,” Robert Stewart; ‘‘The 
Pilgrim,” Ellen Burroughs ; ‘‘ Mother and Sleep- 
ing Child” (American Artist Series), F. H. 
Tompkins; ‘‘ Homer,” Henry Jerome Stockard ; 
“Old Dutch Masters: Govaert Flinck,” Tim- 
othy Cole; ‘‘Casa Braccio,” F. Marion Craw- 
ford; ‘‘ Festivals in American Colleges for 
“Women ;” ‘‘ A New Flying-Machine : Maxim’s 
Experiments in Aérial Navigation,” Hiram § 
Maxim; ‘Chords,’ Meredith Nicholson ; 
“Glimpses of Lincoln in War Time,” Noah 
Brooks; ‘‘ Their Cousin Lethy,” Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for January contains: 
“The Waifs of Fighting Rocks,” Captain 
Charles McIlvaine ; ‘‘ The Ducks of the Chesa- 
peake,” Calvin Dill Wilson; ‘‘Mrs.- Santa 
Claus,” Marjorie Richardson; ‘‘ Christmas Cus- 
toms and Superstitions,” Elizabeth Ferguson 
Seat; ‘‘Mrs. Risley’s Christmas Dinner,” Ella 
Higginson ; ‘‘ Empress Josephine’s ut Day,” 
Edith Duff; ‘‘ With the Autocrat,” F. M.B.; “A 
Question of Responsibility,” Imogen Clark ; 
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*¢ Herbert Beerbohm Tree,” Gilbert Parker; ‘‘A 
Prodigal Friend,” 8. Elgar Benet; ‘‘ By Tele- 
phone,” Francis C. Regal; ‘‘ New Year's Days 
in Old New York,” Edgar Fawcett; ‘Socialist 
Novels,” M. Kaufmann. 


McCLURE’s MaGAzinE for January contains: 
«Napoleon Bonaparte. Napoleon as Statesman 
and Law-giver ;” ‘‘ Letting in the Jungle,” Rud- 
yard Kipling; “‘ Concerning Ships that Pass in 
the Night,” Beatrice Harraden ; ‘‘ Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst,” E. J. Edwards; ‘*‘ Thomas 
Nast’s Share in Overthrowing the Tweed Ring 
in 1872;” ‘‘The Green Flag. A Story of the 
Soudan),” A. Conan Doyle; ‘‘ The Battle of 
Marengo,” by a Soldier of Napoleon ; ‘‘ A Lone- 
ly Soul,” Marjorie Milton; ‘‘The Dramatic 
Season,” Edward Marshall; ‘‘Mr. Moody: Some 
Impressions and Facts,” Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond; ‘‘ Three Men and Two Bears,” Cy War- 
man. 


January SCRIBNER’S contains: ‘‘ Income,” 
Robert Grant ; ‘‘A Forgotten Tale,” A. Conan 
Doyle; ‘‘ American Wood-Engravers,” Henry 
Wolf; ‘‘A Tuscan Shrine,” Edith Wharton; 
“The Amazing Marriage,” George Meredith; 
“The Beginnings of American Parties,’”’ Noah 
Brooks ; ‘‘ The Going of the White Swan,” Gil- 
bert Parker; ‘‘ The Wanderers,” Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford ; ‘‘ Mental Characteristics of the 
Japanese,” George Trumbull Ladd; ‘‘ Sawney’s 
Deer-Lick,” Charles D. Lanier; ‘Salvation 
Army Work in the Slums,” Maud Ballington 
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Booth ; ‘‘ Sunset,” Josephine Preston Peabody ; 
**Good Taste,” Augustine Birrell; ‘‘ Reminis- 


cences of Dr. Holmes as Professor of Anatomy,” 
Thomas Dwight, M.D. 


NOTES. 

Messrs. A. D. INNES & Co. announce an il- 
lustrated Church magazine, entitled The Mins- 
ter, to take the place of the Newbery House 
Magazine with the opening of the new year. 
As usual, we are assured it is the purpose of 
The Minster to occupy a field which hitherto has 
been left vacant. ‘The proprietors intend to 
produce a magazine which will be interesting 
and popular, but will, at the same time, treat 
the graver questions of the day which appeal 
more directly to Churchmen in a weighty and 
effective manner.” 


METHUEN & Co., London, have just ready 
Baring-Gould’s new book on the Deserts of 
Southern France. The author has spent sev- 
eral winters in exploring this extraordinary 
region, which lies outside the track of the ordi- 
nary tourist, and his book is the first serious 
attempt to describe the great barren tableland 
that extends to the South of Limousin in the 
Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc. The region 
is full of prehistoric and historic interest, relics 
of cave-dwellers and medizval robbers, and of 


the English domination and the Hundred Years’ 
War. 
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COMPILED BY THE REV. GEO. W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 


(Closes on the 15th.) 


Oct. 25-31.—District Convention of the Chris- 
tian Workers’ Association of the United 
States and’Canada, in Rochester, N. Y. 

Nov. 16-21.—Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in Cleveland, 
oO 


Nov. 21-23.—Fourth Annual Convention of the 
National Laity Evangelization Union, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Nov. 22-27.—District Convention of the Chris- 
tian Workers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dec. 8-10.—Meeting of the National Municipal 
League, at Minneapolis. 

Dec. 9-10.—Sixth Anniversary of the American 
Sabbath Union, in New York City. 

Dec. 12-18. — National Civil Service Reform 
League, in Chicago. 

The Universalist General Convention has estab- 
lished the office of Financial Secretary, and 
the Rev. Henry W. Rugg, D.D., has been 
chosen to the position. 


EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Sullivan, Bishop of Algoma, 
has resigned his See. 

The Rev. Arthur Thomas Lloyd, D.D., has been 
consecrated Bishop-Suffragan of Thetford, in 





the Diocese of Norwich, England ; and the 
Rev. Charles Owen Leaver Riley, M.A., 
Bishop of Perth, Western Australia. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The Rev. S. A. Wallis has been elected Profes- 
sor of the Greek Language and New Testament 
Literature, Church Polity and Pastoral The- 
ology, in the Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
at Alexandria, in succession to the late Rev. 
Dr. Kinloch Nelson. 

The Rev. D. M. Gordon has been chosen to the 
chair of Systematic Theology and Apologetics 
in the Halifax (Nova Scotia) Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The Rev. H. E. Dosker, D.D., has been elected 
to the chair of Historical Theology in the 
(Reformed) Western Theological Seminary. 


Professor Steffins, of Hope College, Mich., has 
been chosen to occupy the chair of Theology 
in the German Theological Seminary at Du- 

* buque, Ia. 

Rabbi Isaac Moses Wise has retired from the 
Presidency of the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati. 

The Directors of McCormick Seminary, and of 
Auburn Seminary, decline to make the changes 
in their charters desired and recommended by 
the last General Assembly of the Presbyteri- 
an Church. Allegheny will probably take 
the same position, and Union Theological 
Seminary is satisfied with its present status. 
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Bliss, Rev. James (Anglican), at Sydenham, 
England, Nov. 8, 1894. He was graduated 
B.A. from Oriel College, Oxford, 1830, and 
M.A. 1888, being ordained deacon the same 
year (1833), and priest, 1834; he became, some 
time after, vicar of Ogbourne St. Andrew, 
Wilts.; was vicar of St. James’, Plymouth, 
1858-1872 ; rector of Manningford-Bruce, 
Pewsey, Wilts., 1888-1892. He was one of the 
last survivors of the Oxford movement, being 
a resident of Oriel College while Newman was 
fellow. Mr. Bliss was an industrious con- 
tributor to Anglo-Catholic literature, and 
edited the Works of Bishops Andrewes and 
Beveridge, and a = of Archbishop Laud’s 
Works, in the Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology; and he also contributed to the 
Library of the Fathers. 


Howe, Rt. Rev. William Bell White (Episco- 
palian), D.D. (University of the South, Tenn.), 
1871, S.T.D. (Columbia College, 1872), in 
Charleston, 8. C., Nov. 25, aged 71. He was 
a graduate of the University of Vermont, of 
the class of 1844; was ordained deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1847, and 

riest, 1849; became rector of St. John’s, Ber- 

eley, S. C., 1848, and of St. Philip’s, Charles- 
ton, 1868; was consecrated assistant bisho 
of South Carolina, 1871, and became the sixt 
bishop of that diocese in December of the 
same year. 


Lane, Rev. Cornelius Rutser (Presbyterian), 
Ph.D. (Hanover College, 1875), D.D. (Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, 1887), at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., Nov. 24, aged 74. He was gradu- 
ated from Lafayette College, 1843; was a 
teacher fora year; graduated from Princeton 
Theological domtaaty, 1847; was ordained, 
1848; served as stated supply at Tunkhan- 
nock, Pa., 1848-1851; became principal of 
Wyoming Academy, 1851, and agent of La- 
fayette College, 1852 ; served for a year as 
stated supply at Warren; became pastor at 
mathunkioh. 1853 ; held the position of su- 
perintendent of public schools, Wyoming Co., 
1854-1856 and 1870-1871 ; took chair of math- 
ematics in Wilson College, 1871 ; retired from 
active work, 1876. He has contributed a 
number of articles to the Reformed Church 
Quarterly. 


McCosh, Rev. James (Presbyterian), LL.D. 
(Aberdeen University, 1850, Harvard College, 
and Washington and Jefferson College, 1868), 
S8.T.D. (Brown University, 1868), D. Lit. 
(Queen’s University, Ireland), at Princeton, 
N. J., Nov. 16, aged 83. He was born in Scot- 
land, studied at the University of Glasgow, 
1824-1829, and of Edinburgh, 1829-34; was 
ordained and appointed minister of Arbroath, 
Scotland, 1885; became minister in Brechin, 
where his congregation numbered twelve 
hundred, 1839 ; at the time of the disruption, 
1848, entered the Free Church ; was appointed 

rofessor of logic and metaphysics in Queens 
Bollege, Belfast, 1851 ; was elected president 
of the College of New Jersey, 1868; retired 
from this position and from active work in 
1888. His influence, not only in the college, 
but in church work, was in favor of a broad 
and liberal policy. He is said to have sug- 
gested the formation of the Presbyterian 
Alliance, and was present at its organization 
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in London in 1875. During his presidency of 
the College of New Jersey the number of stu- 
_ dents was more than doubled, and during the 
Same period the endowment funds were in- 
creased by over three million dollars. While 
these results cannot be attributed to him 
alone, they at least show the confidence felt 
in his administration. His published works 
are very numerous; among the most noted 
are: ‘‘Typical Forms and Special Ends in 
Creation,” ‘‘ The Method of the Divine Gov- 
ernment, Physical and Moral,” “The Intui- 
tions of the Mind inductively investigated,” 
‘‘ Examination of Mills’ Philosophy, being a 
defence of Fundamental Truth,” ‘* The Scot- 
tish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, 
Critical, from Hutcheson to Hamilton.” 


Shedd, Rev. William Greenough Thayer (Pres- 
byterian), D.D. (University of Vermont, ' 1857), 
LL.D. (University of the City of New York, 
1876), in New York City, Nov. 17, aged 74. He 
was graduated at the University of Vermont, 
1839, and at Andover Theological Seminary, 
1843; became Bye of Congregationalist 
church at Brandon, Vt., 1844; made professor 
of English Literature, University of Vermont, 
1845; called to chair of Sacred Rhetoric in 
Auburn Theological Seminary, 1852 ; made 
—- of Ecclesiastical History in Andover 

heological Seminary, 1853; became co-pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, 1862; was made professor in Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York City, of Bibli- 
cal Literature, in 1868, of Systematic Theol- 
ogy. in 1874; he retired from active service in 
1890. He is noted as a producer of books 
written in marvellously chaste and pure Eng- 
lish style, of which the most noted are ‘‘A 
History of Christian Doctrine,” ‘‘ Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology,” “‘Theological Essays,” 
‘*Literary Essays,” ‘‘Commentary on Ro- 
mans,” ‘‘Systematic Theology,” and ‘The 
Doctrine of Endless Punishment.” A review- 
er of this last-mentioned book penned the 
alliteration that it was ‘‘the last ditch ofa 
despairing dogma.” 


NECROLOGY. 


Fleming, Rev. John (Presbyterian), D.D., at 
Ayr, Nebraska, Oct. 27, aged 87. He had been 
in the ministry sixty-two years. 


Freeman, Rev. Joseph (Baptist), D. D., at Proc- 
torsville, Vt., Nov. 4, aged 92. Sixty-eight 
years of his life had been passed in the min- 
istry. 

Kinsolving, Rev. O. A. (Episcopalian), D.D., at 
Houston, Va., Nov. 24. He was ordained in 
1845. 


Roof, Rev. Joseph A. (Lutheran), in Jewett, 0., 
Nov. 8, aged 95. 


ee Rev. Joseph, D.D., Senior Chap- 

lain U. 8. Navy, in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 16. 

Storrs, Rev. H. M. (Presbyterian), D.D., at 
Orange, N. J., Dec. 1. 

Willing, Rev. W. C. (Methodist Episcopal), D.D., 
at Margaretteville, N. Y., Dec. 11, aged 65. 
CALENDAR. 

Jan. 6-13. Week of Prayer. 
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